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From Pennsylvania R.R. to Pentagon: 
President Martin W. Clement tells 
Army how to work on the railroads. 
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ar nerves at home 


can sabotage battles abroad 


Spawn is a dangerous disease eating into America so put Americans at each other’s throats that \ t 
—war nerves. One workman irritated at another will be weakened and finally impotent as a fight 
—and production is lost. A bus driver with a snarl, nation. It’s the best news Germany and Ja 

so he passes up a passenger—another war worker have had in years. 

late. A husband who snaps at his wife for a poor The cure? Simple. Just a little unaerstand 
dinner (when he should blame the Germans) —and of dhe ether telhaw’s problems, just a little « 

the divorce rate almost doubles. A labor-manage- fashioned American helpfulness, good hum 
ment committee with a chip on somebody's shoulder intelligence. 


—and the meeting breaks up in anger, with nothing W. be lik 
‘ i ar nerves can be like a panic, sweeping 


accomplished. nig 
country to unspeakable danger. Panics are stop} 


The symptom is irritability, and every time you by one courageous person in the crowd who 
give way to that, you pass on the disease. with intelligence and in time. For you to be 
Not serious? Authorities say the results have been person, vow, in your shop or office and home co 


4 times as harmful to the war well prove one of the fi 


effort as all enemy sabotage services anvone could rend 


combined. Allowed to go on, his country. But remember- 


this epidemic of war nerves can panics must be stopped jv tir 
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YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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No wonder they call it 


foul weather clothing 


Fo a hundred years our navy has 
needed something that would keep 
men dry and warm enough to fight in 
any weather. During that time many 


@ different materials were tried. Some of 


them stiffened and cracked in cold 
weather, and so let in cold and wet; 


others got sticky in hot weather, or 


f © <cvcloped an unpleasant odor. Officers 
) of our modern navy naturally wanted 
| ® to find something better for their men. 


B. F. Goodrich had developed Koro- 
seal— a new material that stays flex- 


ible in any weather. It is waterproof. 


*Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


Before the war Koroseal had been used 
as a coating on fabrics to make water- 

roof shower curtains, raincoats, um- 
te baby pants and many other 
things. 


Navy foul-weather uniforms were 
coated with Koroseal and tested. They 
kept out all rain and weather, and kept 
the men more comfortable. These uni- 
forms don’t get stiff nor do they crack 
or stick if folded or rolled up when 
wet. They withstand grease and salt 
spray, last much longer, and there is 
no odor. 


Millions of yards of duck have been 
coated with Koroseal by B. F. Good- 
rich. There will always be foul weather 
but here is the uniform that will make 
it bearable. 

After the war this same Koroseal 
coated duck will be used by duck 
hunters, fishermen and lumbermen 
and hundreds of other articles will be 
made of Koroseal, too, for homes and 
industry. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. hE 


B.F. Goodrich 
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EDISON 
ALKALINE BATTERY 
SURVIVES FIRE & FLOOD 


When a coal mine in Alaska caught fire 
recently, a 10-year-old Edison Alkaline Battery on a locomo- 
tive was trapped in the fire area. After the mine was flooded 
to put out the fire, the locomotive remained under water for 
nearly two months before it could be recovered. 


When the battery was inspected, the tops of several cells 
were found to have been damaged by fire, but this was the only 
visible injury and required only minor repairs. Then the bat- 
tery was given an electrical test. It delivered full rated capacity. 


Although Edison Alkaline Batteries are not bought to with- 
stand such abuse, the fact that they often do, in mines, rail- 
roads and industry, serves to demonstrate the great reserve of 
dependability which they have available under all conditions. 


Some of the unique characteristics which account for 
the long life and dependability of the Edison Alkaline Battery 
are cited below. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE EDISON ALKALINE BATTERY IN INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


& It is durable mechanically. High strength steel * It withstands temperature extremes. It is not 
construction is used in the containers, grids, damaged by freezing. Free air spaces on all 
pole pieces, etc. The electrolyte is a preserva- sides of all cells provide ventilation for rapid 
tive of steel cooling under high temperature conditions. 

*& It is foolproof electrically. It may be accident- * It is simple to maintain. Merely charge ade- 
ally short-circuited, over-charged, over-dis- quately, add pure water, keep clean and dry 
charged, or even charged in the reverse 
direction without injury % Its tray assembly and cell connections are 


extremely simple 
% It can be charged rapidly. It is not subject to 
%* Its life is so long that its annual depreciation 
cost is lower than that of any other type of 
storage battery 


finish-rate limitations. It requires no equalizing 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


Edison 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


slson for Reconversion 


¥\\ar Production Board Chairman 
ynald M. Nelson has appealed to Pres- 
nt Roosevelt on WPB’s future and 
; apparently received sufficient assur- 
ance to encourage him to go ahead with 
ans for gearing the agency to the re- 
pnversion job. ' 

| \PB’s place in the reconversion 
Picture has been clouded for months by 
conflict between Nelson and Bernard 
Baruch, head of the postwar plan- 
ing unit in James F. Byrnes’ Office of 
{\,r Mobilization. Now, whether or 


7 
DRM 


. F  P@ot as a result of presidential interven- 
\cuc, [P Gon, relations between the two are no 
E pnger hostile. 
ieee & - 
pg: (Drawing Up an Order 
ad At Nelson’s instance, the draft of a 
lade Frew administrative order which would 
’ Eiealign the scope and functions of 
1, W. FAAVpB’s various divisions has been 
ba Girawn up. He is reportedly ready to 
“leve. assume direct supervision of war pro- 
abor, aduction himself when President Roose- 
John elt accedes to Charles E. Wilson's 
a vish to retire as WPB’s executive vice- 
ad hairman. 
nery, The same reports suggest that Nelson 
is | would like to turn general supervision 
‘4". of civilian production, as facilities be- 
i come available, over to Arthur D. 
H Whiteside, WPB vice-chairman and 
Jes head of the Office of Civilian Require- 
‘Be ments. Whiteside has always been close 
< to both Nelson and Baruch and has 
/sometimes acted as mediator between 
Be the two men. 
at- 
D. a 
i. [Not Agreed on Whiteside 
ite, 
H Some other top WPB officials do not 
, share Nelson’s confidence in Whiteside. 
rhey feel that the civilian requirements 
~ job has been enmeshed in a host of sur- 
‘ti veys and rationalizations, that it has not 
. been properly tuned to the other divi- 
“6 sions of WPB, and that it has been 
suffering from a lack of production 
: know-how. 
e However, it now seems certain that 
. (his health permitting) Whiteside will 
| stay on in WPB, at Teast for the next 


few months. Several weeks ago, he left 
Washington for his Westport, Conn., 
home, and subordinates believed he was 
ready to quit. 

It was Whiteside’s threatened depar- 
ture-and those of a host of other offi- 
cials of all ranks (BW —Nov.13’43,p5) 
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—that Nelson cited to convince the 
President that WPB’s status had to be 
clarified. 


v 
Sanctions Against Argentina? 


Convinced by reports from Ambassa- 
dor Norman Armour in Buenos Aires 
that only stern measures will force a 
change in neutral Argentina’s anti- 
United States policy, the U.S. govern- 
ment is ready to invoke economic sanc- 
tions against Argentina—if the British 
agree. 

The State Dept. has abandoned hope 
that a popular revolt will overthrow the 
regime of Pedro Ramirez, because boom 
times, benefiting all classes, have 
softened political opposition—the Navy, 
intellectual circles, and some Army of- 
ficers—who make up the clique around 
which a coup could be organized. 

The only club left to force Argentina 
to abandon its policy is to turn the 
boom times into hard times by cutting 
Argentina off from its rich war markets 
and from its import sources. 

But, while Ramirez might not survive 
a period of economic distress, the use of 
this club would be tough on Great 
Britain. 


y 
Who Renegotiates 


It will be some time before war con- 
tractors are affected by a change in re- 
negotiation procedure whereby cases are 
assigned among the procurement agen- 
cies’ adjustment boards according to in- 
dustrial classification rather than dollar 
volume. 

The joint board decided some time 
ago to reshuffle assignments so that, in 
the main, each service would handle all 
the cases in a particular industry (BW— 
Dec.4’43,p5). It intends to go slow, 
however. At the start, renegotiation of 
a contractor’s 1943 business will be as- 
signed to the service that dealt with him 
last year (when each case was assigned 
to the procurement agency having the 
largest dollar volume of contracts with 
the manufacturer), 

Within the next few months, the 
joint board will work through the list of 
contractors, reassigning them according 
to industry. No contractor will be re- 
assigned without the consent of the 
service that renegotiated his 1942 busi- 
ness. 


As a general guide, the board will use 


a list of 2,400 industries and products, 
which is not yet completed. ‘This list 
assigns food, textiles, ordnance, and air- 
craft to the Army; warships, petroleum 
products, and steel to the Navy; mer 
chant ships to the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


+ 
Crossfire on Metals 


WPB’s civilian requirements staff is 
currently worried that curtailment of 
metals production, where in excess of 
war needs, will be carried to the point 
of unnecessarily delaying resumption of 
civilian goods production. 

Arthur H. Bunker, former partner in 
Lehman Corp., investment trust, re 
cently appointed WPB_ vice-chairman 
for metals and minerals, is holding out 
against the use of premium-price metals 
for civilian production. 

Bunker’s appointment was a bad jolt 
to mining interests, particularly western 
congressmen, who thought they had 
won a major victory when they secured 
establishment in WPB of a separate 
office for metals and minerals. The 
western public power and industrial ex 
pansion group promptly deszended on 
W PB and came away eventually with a 
promise that no cutbacks in aluminum 
production in the Pacific Northwest 
would be ordered without further study. 

This may put a temporary crimp in 
WPB’s plans for contracting aluminum 
output. But most of the plants ticketed 
for cutbacks are located outside the 
Northwest. 


Aluminum Cutback 


Shutdown of four aluminum potlines 
in New York City and Burlington, N. J., 
has just been announced. ‘This is only 
the beginning. The present plan is to 
close at least 20 of the 71 potlines now 
in operation in various parts of the 
country. 

Average potline capacity runs around 
30,000,000 Ib. a year, which means that 
the total cutback will be something like 
600,000,000 Ib., roughly 25% of pres- 
ent U. S. capacity (2,327,000,000 Ib. a 
year). 

Even so, there will be plenty of alu- 
minum left after military and essential 
civilian needs are satisfied. 

The U. S. and Canada now can turn 
out 2,967,000,000 Ib. of primary alu- 
minum a year. Only 1,950,000,000 Ib. 
of this will be required by present pro- 
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PUTTING THE Sting IN THE BOFOR|. 


“Pride of the Navy,” is the well-earned title of the mighty Bofo: 
cannon. Enemy aircraft find it almost impossible to penetrate th 
protective fire of these guns. 


Part of our war-time work at Penn is to provide the solenoid: 
which “sting” the Bofors to action, firing 120 shells a minute fron 
each gun. As a peace-time builder of automatic controls, our ex 


perience in the precision manufacture of dependable switches hel ped 
prepare us for this job. 


When the guns have cooled, our experience broadened and our 
skills sharpened by this war-time service, Penn will be ready with 
better-than-ever automatic controls for the new world of comfort. 
convenience and efficiency which will follow. In the meantime, we 
invite manufacturers who have any problems involving automatic 
controls—for present or future production—to consult Penn en- 
gineers, without obligation. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


A Star .. . for continued 
Excelience in Production 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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Byction schedules. Even with the 600,- 
\) 000-Ib. cutback, and with 250,000,- 
“», 4 year slated for the stockpile, 
ere will be about 167,000,000 Ib. 


nearmarked. 


; 
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0 Prohibition 


(he United States is a lot more 
Jikely to go dry because the barrel is 
pty than by Act of Congress. 

* Advocates of a new Volstead Act (a 
}ill introduced by Rep. Joseph R. Bry- 
“on, South Carolina, last March to 
Gimit alcoholic content to old near-beer 
Yevels) are, nevertheless, to have their 
“Wav before a House judiciary subcom- 
Gnittee, starting next week. Petitions 
to congressmen were voluminous 
enough to force that. 

The backfire, however, has already 
Yeen built. It’s the familiar argument 
hat we perpetrated the same crime 
on the troops while they were in serv- 
ice in the last war, that we can’t do 


jt again. And Congress won't. 
v 
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y ircraft Shift 


No reduction in total aircraft pro- 
duction is presaged by sharp cutbacks in 
the orders of the Thompson Aircraft 
Products Co., an important producer of 
valves, which resulted in the layoff of 
1,000 men at its Euclid, Ohio, plant. 

The cutbacks were in orders for 
valves and parts for certain types of 
planes, presumably trainers, which will 
drop off sharply early this year. This is 
only the start of cutbacks which will 
increasingly affect nontactical planes. 

Combat planes may be cut before the 
year is out, but that’s not in the cards 
now. 


7 
Coast Embargo Fears 


Western wholesalers may force an 
embargo on shipments of civilian goods 
to the Pacific Coast by their very fear of 
It. 

The War Dept. is now making a sur- 
vey of transcontinental railroads to get 
an estimate of how much they can carry 
when the big push on Japan starts. 
Wholesalers hearing the news jumped 
to the conclusion that the Army was 
about to demand an embargo. 

Now, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is worrying for fear panic buy- 
ing will put a new strain on the already 
overloaded western railroads and make 
an embargo unavoidable. 
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Farm Machinery Shift 


Behind this week’s promotion of 
George Krieger who has been chief 
of the War Production Board’s Farm 
Machinery Division is a_ currently 
familiar Washington pattern. 

Farm groups and many important 
elements in the farm equipment indus- 
try have been openly and vocally dis- 
gruntled with the functioning of this 
division. WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson recently offered Krieger's old 
job to two top men in the industry, 
but each found reasons to turn it down. 
So Krieger's title was boosted. 

As special assistant to Nelson, he 
and his critical job are closer under 
the Nelson eve. 

Addressing a farm meeting immedi- 


ately after his moveup, Krieger an 
nounced that this important WPB ac 
tivity will move to Chicago to be nearer 
the industry and the farm regions 


¥ 
Sleight-of-Subsidy 


A $23,000,000 subsidy to help dairy 
farmers pay their January feed bills fol 
lowed hard on the’ heels of Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson’s 
understanding with Congress that no 
new subsidies would be instituted dur 
ing the truce extending the Commodity 
Credit Corp.'s life to the end of Febru 
ary. Even though the amount is $2, 
000,000 higher than the subsidy which 
expired Dec. 31, War Food Administra 
tion argued that it is not a new subsidy 


The statement now charged to 
Gen. George C. Marshall that strikes 
and strike threats have delayed the 
war is obviously an outgrowth of the 
President’s decision to “get tough” 
with the nation’s railroad workers so 
as to reestablish national confidence 
in his labor policy. Its result may be 
a forced revamping of that policy. 

@ Alternatives Weighed—I'wo ap- 
proaches are being considered: 

The most drastic is favored by Sen. 
Tom Connally, coauthor of the 
Connally-Smith antistrike act. He 
would extend the criminal penalties 
of his law to all war strikes, rendering 
unnecessary federal plant seizure to 
make the penalties effective. Some 
Administration officials are inclined 
to favor this course, provided penal- 
ties also are provided against em- 
ployers who refuse to comply with 
decisions of the National War Labor 
Board. 

A variation of this approach would 

be the enactment of national service 
legislation for the purpose of using 
it as a strike-breaking device. This 
plan would also operate to take a de- 
fiant employer's workers away. Po- 
litically, it is a “hot potato,” much 
hotter than Connally’s proposal. 
@ Public Debate—A second approach 
is favored by some public members 
of the National War Labor Board. 
They see more, rather than less, labor 
trouble ahead, particularly in view 
of the C.I.O. steel workers’ demands 
for a 17¢-an-hour wage increase 
which cannot be granted under the 
Little Steel formula. 


General Explosion in Labor Program 


The NWLB officials would icopen 
the whole wage policy of the govern 
ment for public discussion, with a 
view either to modifying it, or to sell 
ing it in its present form to the 
American people. The present policy 
was imposed on NWLB by War Mo 
bilization Director James F. Byrnes 
and President Roosevelt. 

Out of these public discussions, 

NWLB would hope to obtain a re 
affirmation of the no-strike policy to 
remove the steel and other strike 
threats that are upcoming. Byrnes 
and Economic Stabilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson may block this pro 
gram, to protect their present wage 
policy. 
e Storm Warnings—Whatever the 
long-run effects of the now-famous 
statement, the immediate effect scen 
in Washington is an aggravation of 
an already bad labor situation. 

Government officials who have the 
job of settling labor disputes insist 
that it has made their job more diffi 
cult. 

A.F.L. and C.L.O. chiefs, bitterly 
resentful, say that it climaxes a long 
series of double-crossings by the Ad 
ministration. High on their list they 
place nonfulfillment of a presidential 
promise to roll back prices and the 
embarrassing fulfillment of rival Jolin 
L. Lewis’ wage-increase demands 
They are issuing warnings that, if 
continued damage to their prestige 
builds a rank-and-file rebellion 
against them, the government will 
then find out what really radical labor 
leadership means. 


(and What to Do About It) 


The Case of the Disused Idea Box 
looks like a good mystery until the 
bright light of common sense hits it. 
Here's what you generally find. (1) 
Either the operators were unable or 
unwilling to maintain a constant pro- 
motional effort, or (2) they lacked 
knowledge of the basic principles 
which snake suggestion systems work. 


Where Cobwebs Never Had 
a Chance 


Users of the Morton Method know 
that these fatal mistakes can be avoided. 
This 15-year old veteran of over 
10,000 installations is the proved, 
resultful, professional way olf deles 
the suggestion system job. No matter 
how small or large your company, the 
Morton Method brings these three 
indispensables to utilization of firm's 
“thinking up” capacity. 
(a) It provides a complete plan adapt- 
able to your particular needs. 
(b) It furnishes a// necessary physical 
equipment. 
(c) It makes available the knowledge 
gained from 15 years of experi- 
ence in this field. 


The Price You DON’T Pay 


The Morton Method protects your 
business against paying the price of 
everiaahed eppecweniaies. It gives you 
access to a// the time- ond money- 
saving ideas your employees think up. 

Complete, cost-free details on the 
Method are yours for the asking. Sim- 
ply write, wire or phone today telling 
us the number of employees you have 
—we'll do the rest. 


An important in- 
strument for post- 
war planning. 


The MORTON METHOD 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


332 N. Leamington Ave., Chicage 44, Iilinols 
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| but merely a continuation of an old one 


| Crowley. ' 
| FEA’s work to routine matters, knuck- 


By the same reasoning, all 1943 sub 
sidies (on soybeans, peanuts, canning 
vegetables, dry beans, raisins, sugar 
beets, and so on) could be reinstated 


v 
Radio Tubes Promised 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 


ments was very much annoyed when 
WPB’s Radio & Radar Division an- 
nounced a program for turning out 
4,500,000 radio tubes for civilian use 


| in the next three months. 


Last spring, civilians were scheduled 
to get 6,000,000 radio tubes a quarter 
—and this schedule was never officially 


| revoked. Civilians are now actually get- 


ting about half this amount. Radio & 
Radar promises, however, that the tubes 
will be of critically needed types. Civil- 
ians have been getting along with over- 
runs and military rejects. 

Incidentally, 500,000 tubes which 
W PB persuaded Philips Export Corp. to 
release for U. S. civilians (BW —Oct.16 
43,p5) have never been forthcoming. 


| The tubes are still in storage because 
| the Navy, after rejecting them, decided 
| it might be able to use them after all. 


¥ 
“Loaned” Labor 


Members of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee have run across a new 
angle of the manpower problem in the 
course of one of their investigations. 

According to the committee, a num- 
ber of companies have been “loaning” 


| skilled workers to hard-pressed manu- 


facturers at rates as high as $50 a day, 
pocketing the difference between that 
and the employee's regular pay. ‘The 
committee says it already has four clear- 
cut cases, expects to find more. 

In one case, a tool-making company 
is said to have received $180,687 for the 


| loan of its workers; out of this, it paid 


$96,988 in wages and overtime, which 
left a net of $83,699 on the deal. Its 
best clients are reported to be govern- 
ment cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors. 


v 
FEA’s Quit-Rate Up 


A wave of resignations by top Foreign 
Economic Administration officials is 
boiling up from internal dissatisfaction 
with the policy of Administrator Leo 
Crowley is holding down 


ling under to the State Dept. on policy 
and scope of operations. 


Latest to go is Bernhard |} 
who returns to his Yale Un 
as librarian. Others befor 
Calvin Baldwin, Hector Laz 
ray Latimer. Lauchlin Cu 
administrator, is reported 
turn to the White House as 
administrative assistant. 

Even State Dept. officials 
bv Crowlev’s mild, submiss 


7 
Ceiling Forecasts 


OPA hasn't yet made up it 
whether the 1944 canned 
vegetable pack will be flat 
formula-priced (BW—Dec.| 
but it looks as though ad 
formula pricing will win out 

When OPA finally anno 
prices of those 13 fresh 
vegetables which are com 
ceilings (BW —Oct.23'43,p77 
be a little higher than origina 
cated. The statisticians mis« 
particularly in figuring the 
tween country shipper and reta 
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Capital Gains (and Losses 


The Treasury has just released 
regulations for issuing noninterest | 
ing bonds to corporations that | 
a 10% postwar rebate on the cx 
profits tax due them. For text, wnt 
Bureau of Public Debt, Room 
Treasury Building, Washington 

Amy, Navy, or other governmen' 
agency representatives in war p 
may be asked to make joint cert 
cation with employers as to the | 
duction necessity of workers for wi 
draft deferments are sought. 

To date, the greatest chagrin 
1944 must be that of Secretary Franc 
Perkins. Her New Year release. 
how tightly the government is holding 
the price lid on, estimated the 1% 
rise in the cost of living as 334%, « 
stead of 34%, which is what the Labe 
Dept. has been claiming. Explanatio 
that this was a typographical error 
likely to be drowned under a_popuit! 
chorus of denials that it was any ero! 
at all—except possibly a Freudian on 

A recent Gallup-like poll by the | 
S. Dept. of Agriculture reveals tht 
midwest farmers do not object t 
ceiving subsidies, provided th« 
sidies are called something ¢!se-" 
centive payments, for example 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
HE INDEX (see chart below) . . . . . . °2406 8 ©242.2 1244.7. 231.0 221.3 


RODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... .... 2.2.0... cece e eee eee e eens 95.9 +86.3 99.3 96.0 95.8 
Production of Ambomobiles and Trucks.................0.cccccccscsscees 15,220 15,570 17,880 18,645 14,930 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . $5,056 $5,403 $8,360 $8,701 $11,325 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)....................0000005 4,300 = +4,295 4,560 4,111 3.780 
ee DS ere eerrr errr ere 4,357 4,363 4,384 4,008 3,87] 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ..... 2.2.0... cece eee eee 1,890 +2,035 2,147 768 1.748 


RADE 
© Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 74 75 84 81 73 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 a) SE eee 50 52 62 45 48 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $20,428 $20,382 $19,940 $17,420 $15.407 


ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +22% “4% = 13% 19H dS 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0..0.00005 25 21 35 66 105 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).................04 247.4 2466 2458 2452 240.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 160.7 +1606 1604 160.0 1566 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 218.6 ~=#218.1 214.1 210.3 196.7 
+Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...... 2.2... 0.02. cece ee cccceeeeee $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)................- 0.2.00 cece ee eeees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. 0... 6... ee eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........ 220000000... 2. cece ee. $1.64 $1.63 $1.60 $140 $1.34 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... Sicnaneretinibs i 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2... 6 eee 19.90¢ +19.78¢ 19.48¢ 21.07¢ 20.20¢ 


tWool Tops (New York, Ib.)............ EVP ee eT eee eet eT Pore $1.280 $1.295 $1.285 $1.370 $1.194 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................. ‘<aceas 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 
S FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...... 2.2.2... 6 6 cece eee 93.3 91.7 89.8 98.2 78.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.81% 381% 384% 3.85% 4.25% 
High Grade te Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, a esa deeknnndimhe 2.73% 2.74% 2.74% 2.71% 2.81% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years). . 2.34% 2.34% 2.34% 2.27% 2.35% 
Cali Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... i-1% 4-1% 4-1% §-3% #-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
= Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................00 33,895 34,185 33,651 32,289 28,257 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 49,734 49,950 51,166 45,843 41,467 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,437 +6486 6,379 5,542 6,304 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........... 6.1... ee eee eee eens 1,884  +1,924 2,082 1,438 1,249 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 36,109 36,169 = 37,341 = 33,295. 27,832 
Other Securities Held, i cccceesvl heswsesdccesoves 2,786 2,784 2,800 3,063 3,314 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). ..............0-00005 1,130 920 1,100 1,212 1,656 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 12,430 12,459 10,874 7,576 6,428 
* Preliminary, week ended January 8th. t+ Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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PLASTICS parts and PLASTICS materials play an important part in the building ; : 
of houses, trains, and automobiles. GENERAL ELECTRIC has many years of a ru. 
background in these applications and G.E. PLASTICIANS WILL ONLY RECOM. BD for 
MEND PLASTICS IF: un 
PLASTICS WILL SAVE MONEY: D 0c 
PLASTICS WILL DO A BETTER JOB. So 
GENERAL ELECTRIC'S research and development programs are continually | 
broadening the scope of PLASTICS. It has dive rsified molding, laminating, fabricat- sitt 
ing and laboratory facilities, and from experience can advise you what PLASTICS B der 
materials and methods are best for your types of application. _ 
ne 
For further information, write Section 4-300, General Electric Company, I Plastics bec 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. pre 
for 
Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. thi 
E. W. T. NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. E. W. T. CBS. tio’ 
uct 
mi 
G $10 
ENERAL @ ELECTRIC : 
the 


Buy War Bonds : Bu 


HE OUTLOOK 


through the business stream. 
Certain war producers—such as those 
working on signal equipment, super- 
bombers, and rocket guns—face expan- 
‘) sion or changes in output. All manu- 
} facturers must meet a tightening in some 
: supplies—such as containers, or coal. 
And employers still have to contend 

with shrinking labor forces in particular 
industries Or areas. 

But, in general, wartime trends are 
? stabilizing or easing, and, in most cases, 
wartime management jobs have been 
F licked about as well as they ever need 
or can be. Clearly, executive attention 
is focusing increasingly on new prob- 
lems relating to demobilization and re- 
* conversion, some of which will call for 
' decisions before the events. 


Support for the Change 


The developments of each successive 
weck support this shift in perspective, 
and last week’s predictions by high offi- 
cials of victory in Europe in 1944 were 
5 given point this week by wide Russian 
F successes in the Ukraine that seriously 
threaten the German armies. 

There is concern lest, during the de- 
mobilization period, the jam of physical, 
technological, and production problems 
of reconversion result in an immediate 
drop in income and employment so 
sharp as to destroy consumer markets be- 
fore consumer goods production can get 
under way. Autos and construction are 
cases. in point (BW —Oct.30'43,p]1 4; 
Oct.2'43,p13). 


Some Already Reconverted 


In contrast to the consumer goods 
situation, much of the big backlog of 
demand for capital equipment will be 
met quickly and that will bolster busi- 
ness. Many machinery industries have 
been — their regular peacetime 
products, either for the armed forces or 
for private account. And the significant 
thing is that schedules for the produc- 
tion of these typically peacetime prod- 
ucts have been increased over recent 
months. In effect, physical reconver- 
sion is already being accomplished, 
and the fact that the military remains 
the principal or sole purchaser of the 


running 


Peculiarly wartime currents are still 
; 
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ca 
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reasing Reconversion Wheels 


New emphasis on typically peacetime goods, even if they 
fare all for the Army, means a quicker return to production of 
capital goods—bolstering business during demobilization. 


goods doesn't alter the significance of 
the changeover. 

Manufacturers began switching from 
tanks to locomotives back in 1943, and 
rifle makers now are reconverting to 
typewriters. ‘Trucks and _ trailers, not 
combat vehicles, get the big boost in 
the new 1944 programs. In other in- 
stances—construction machinery and 
clectrical generating equipment, for ex- 
ample—production facilities for peace- 
time goods were expanded sharply from 
the start to meet military demand. 


Significant Increases 

Physical reconversion has _ likewise 
been accelerated to get capital equip- 
ment for essential nonmunitions in- 


dustries. An outstanding instance is 
the increase for the current year in 


farm machinery. Again, the railroads 
are going to get all-steel freight cars 
this year. And last week, the WPB 
upped quotas for output of meat pack 
ing and flour-milling machinery—above 
the 1939-1941 level. ‘There is talk 
of changeovers soon for cash registers 
and textile machinery makers 

None of this means a relaxation in 
the war effort. ‘The military 
trucks, locomotives, and 
equipment abroad in order to get guns 
and planes into play. And_ transport 
and food are at some point 
essential to the war as aircraft or ship- 
building. ‘The physical reconversion 1s 
not a change in direction 


Quick Start Possible 


However, it does make it possible, 
upon demobilization, to make a quick 
start on the replacement of our capital 
equipment, which has been worn down 
below the requirements of peacetime 
operation. Farmers will be able to get 


TIC¢ ds 
construction 


just as 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
, CORPORATE PROFITS 


ee 
Fourth quorter, 1943 
estimated by 
Business Weet 


Profits 


Before i en ill 


pm 
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Billions of Dollors per Quarter 
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1939 


Oato. Dept of Commerce 


1940 


1941 


1942 1943 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Each year since 1939 has seen an in- 
crease in corporate tax rates, each one 
setting the net profit curve back to a 
lower base. Indeed, the high for net 
made in the fourth quarter of 1941 has 
not been matched since—though an- 
nual totals did inch up in 1942 and 
again in 1943. Tax rates will not be 
boosted significantly in 1944. But, 
even profits before taxes are now obvi- 
ously flattening out, along with eco- 


nomic activity and gross receipts; even 
a full year at a rate slightly above last 
quarter's would give but a 5% ad 
vance in net over 1943’s $8,000,000, 
000. The slight, continuing squeez 
between price ceilings and rising costs 
might well nick that. And when Hitler 
falls, and business drops during recon- 
version, profits will decline—though 
taxes, now 65%, of gross, will absorb 
almost all of the first shock. 
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new tractors, truckers new vehicles, rail- 
roads builders new 
bulldozers, weavers new looms, and 
offices new typewriters—all of them 
faster than civilians will be able to 
gct new homes, autos, refrigerators. 

Thus, once demobilization begins, 
business investment will fairly quickly 
take over part of government’s pres- 
ent role in sustaining income and 
cmiployment. Indeed, business in later 
months of 1944 won’t depend so much 
on how fast capital equipment pro- 
ducers reconvert as it will on how big 
the demand for their product is. 

This week’s stock market rally (page 
106) brought prices half-way back from 
the November low toward the July 
high. It’s not yet clear how much 
this is a technical rebound from previ- 
ous tax selling and how much a re- 
birth of confidence in reconversion- 
period prospects. 


Needle Steel 


new locomotives, 


For the first time in 20 
years, boron preparations show 
promise as alloying element; but 
they’re used sparingly. 


I:xperiments are going ahead rapidly 
on what may turn out to be the succes- 
sor to the National Emergency series of 
steels, the lean alloys agreed upon al- 
most two years ago by the major pro- 
ducers and consumers as adequate for 
most industrial uses if properly heat- 
treated (BW—Jun.27'42,p78). 

The work in development is known 

as needle steel—so-called because its criti- 
cal alloying element is so thinly applied 
that it is jocularly said to be dipped into 
the ladle on the point of a needle. 
@ Boron Is the Answer—In more digni- 
fied language, it is “special additive 
steel.” Specifications for five types have 
been set up by the Army Ordnance 
Dept., which has been working on the 
program for almost a year with the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute and the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. 

Normal alloying metals are cut to a 
minimum, as in the N-E. steels. But 
recovery of what functional weaknesses 
are suffered by the N.E.’s in comparison 
with their full-alloy counterparts is 
aimed at by addition of preparations 
whose base is the nonmetallic element, 
boron. Boron (which is incidentally a 
major constituent of household and in- 
dustrial borax) seems to have the effect 
when added in small quantities of pro- 
ducing hardenability, tensile and tem- 
pering characteristics 
@ Cheaper Steels Sought—Tightness of 
customary alloying agents, like nickel, 
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SEA KNIFE 


One sure method of sinking enemy 
submarines is by ramming. Hence 
“subslicers”—steel prows capable of 
withstanding a terrific impact—are 


now standard equipment on new U § 
destroyers. Herman Brown (left), px 
ner in Houston’s Brown Shipbuildiy; 
Co., exhibits the new prow which, | 
cause of its “razor” edge, decreas 
sistance and increases speed. 


chromium, molybdenum and manga 
nese, is relaxing rapidly (BW —Dec.4 
'43,p16). But steel consuming com- 
panies are still highly interested in push- 
ing the needle steel program, because 
they hope to come out at the end of 
the research with cheaper steels which 
can do jobs equal to, if not better than, 
the high-priced, high-alloy specifications 
ot prewar days. 

Although work has been in progress 

for a year or more, no real conclusions 
have been reached. ‘The reason is that 
initial heats of needle steels were found 
to vary in physical characteristics, indi 
cating that much work had to be done 
in standardizing the technique of add- 
ing the special agents and of control- 
ling them. 
@ Tests Under Way—New standards, 
therefore, have been set up and a broad 
research program undertaken. Repub 
lic, Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube, and 
Carnegie-Illinois are furnishing the 
steel. Testing is by such companies as 
Caterpillar Tractor, ‘Timken-Detroit 
Axle, Buick, GMC Truck, Chevrolet, 
and International Harvester, among 
others. 

A second program is under way in 
which one heat of steel will be poured 
in 18 experimental ingots. Six different 
additive agents will be poured into the 
molds, providing three ingots of each 
type. Actual production parts will be 
made from these ingots, and after tests 
have been run, Ordnance will scan the 
results to see whether specification 


changes are justified for certain of it 
hicles. 

@ Little Past Success—Perhaps on 
son needle steel is receiving 
attention is that boron has been t 
off and on for 20 years or so a 
loying agent for steel. But 
cently it never proved feasible, althou 
intermittent indications impelled 
searchers to believe they were o1 
right trail. 

Finally, boron was used in a 
microscopic quantities, rather thar 
the generous proportions original 
tempted. About-face results wer 
stantly noticeable. The addition 
pinch of the material, rather thai 
handful, evidently turned the t 
e Gear Life Quadrupled—Publ: 
ence was made to additive steel 
first time a year ago, at the 1943 am 
meeting of the Society of Automot 
Engineers. R. W. Roush, metallurg’ 
at Timken-Detroit Axle Co., report 
on his testing of N. E. 9420 steel that 
in ordinary form, made into tran 
sion gears, the metal went through 2 
100 cycles before failure; with a 
additive included, it lasted 
cvcles 

Opinion in the engineering co 
ity is somewhat mixed, however. So! 
men feel that results such as Roush d 
tailed can be achieved right down 
line. Others believe the equilibriu 
the mixtures 1s too delicate to ma} 
in-and-day-out showings of the s 
sible 


tor + 
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| hat’s Ahead for Congress 


A politically minded Congress— 
frongly that way—will return to Wash- 
ngton Jan. 10 for one of the most 
mportant years in U. S. history. 
Congressmen as a whole—Republicans 
d Democrats alike—feel that the war 
largely over the hump. It has passed 
e¢ stage of legislative policy-making, 
d otherwise there is nothing that Con- 
ress may or may not do that will help 
hurt ‘the sailor. So Congress 1s 
boking to the election campaigns and 
erything said and done will be with 
Jovember in mind. 
His Control Diminishes—It looks like 
rough time ahead for President Roose- 
elt and his Administration. ‘The Ad- 
ministration already has lost control of 
1¢ House, despite a nominal Demo- 
ratic majority, and its influence in the 
Senate has diminished steadily during 
Bthe past three years. But as it is becom- 
ng apparent that Roosevelt will seek 
Bthe presidential nomination again, there 
s likely to be greater cooperation as 
lection time comes on between him 
Zand the Democrats in Congress. 
"| ‘This is not due to any better fecling 
Whetween them. Rather, it is a matter of 
@sclf-preservation. Many Democrats from 
northern and midwestern states are be- 
ginning to realize that their best hopes 
if staying in Washington lie in Roose- 
elt’s winning in November. A Repub- 
ican sweep would send many of them 
yack home. 
¢ The Only Candidate?—Likewise, even 
some of Roosevelt’s worst enemies 
within his own party privately admit 
that he is the only candidate in the 
Democratic party who could win in 
November; Roosevelt has done a lot to- 
ward bringing about this situation by 
cutting down any Democrat who ap- 
peared to be getting too strong. 

I'he President appears, on the other 
hand, to be moving somewhat to the 
right to meet the change in Congress. 
‘There are indications that he has finally 
seen that, if he is reelected, he must 
have congressional support or his peace- 
time plans will be ruined. Also that the 
shift in Congress is not just a change in 
the feelings of several hundred men but 
reflects a change in national feeling. His 


f attempt to drop the New Deal appella- 


tion is partial recognition of the change. 

Congress started dropping? the New 
Deal as long as three or four years ago. 
If Roosevelt is really serious, the rela- 
tionship between him and Congress may 
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Principally, it’s politics as all eyes look to November; 
1 .osevelt’s relations with Democrats may improve as election nears, 
Wut Republicans will drop all pretense of political truce. 


improve slightly during the coming 
months. 

e They Will Forget Truce—Republicans 
in Congress, however, feeling that the 
war is in the bag and scenting victory at 
the polls in November, will drop all pre- 
tense of a wartime political truce. 

Republican leaders have already out- 
lined the broad campaign plan against 
the New Deal. It will be an attack con 
fined strictly to domestic issues. Mili- 
tary operations will be left alone. ‘The 
isolation issue will be virtually dead. 
OPA and all its attendant functions 
will be sharply attacked, but not killed. 
Even if the Republicans, with some 
Democratic support, could abolish OPA, 
this is the last thing they want to do. 
‘They are going to use it as a major issue. 
e@ Price Control Fireworks—Undoubt- 
edly the biggest legislative fight this year 
will be extension of the price control 
law. Everyone agrees that price control 
must be continued, but there will be 
plenty of fireworks over specific pro- 
visions and how long it should be con- 
tinued after the war. 

After the pending revenue bill is 
passed, there won't be more tax legisla- 
tion until 1945, at the earliest. Even if 
Roosevelt should veto the pending bill 


—and that is unlikely—it is very doubtful 
that Congress would add any substantial 
taxes. Elections are too close, and there 
is a feeling in Congress, abetted by Ad 
ministration statements, that the Euro 
pean war will be over in 1944, the Japa 
nese war to end not long after. And any 
future tax legislation will go further to 
encourage private investment 
than government spending 

@ To Hear of Profiteering—Opposition 
to the Senate Finance Committce’s 1 
ommendations pulling the tecth from 
renegotiation of contracts is 
and the bill which is finally sent to th 
White House probably will conform 
more closely to the House bill's com 


I ithe 


growing 


paratively minor changes. During th 
coming fight on renegotiation, you will 
hear more about war profiteering and 


war millionaires than has been heard 
since the last war, although Congr 
attitude is, broadly, probusiness. 

When Congress left for the holiday 
the farm bloc was on the verge of com 
promising its stand against food sub 
dies. Roosevelt undoubtedly, in his 
forthcoming message, will demand au 
thority to continue subsidies, but farm 
bloc opposition may be solidified by 
Administration concessions on wages 
@ Negative Approach—On reconversion 
and postwar problems, Congress is pro 
business mostly ‘in the sense that it is 
anti-New Deal. It favors giving private 
initiative its head, as against the govern 
ment-planned approach symbolized b 
the Mational Resources Planning Board 
which it abolished last spring. ‘This in 
dicates that no broad pattern of “recon 


TANK COMPANION 


Latest Army weapon to lose its veil of 
censorship is the M-8 motorized gun 
carrier (above) now blasting its way 
through Italy. Notable for its fire 
power and maneuverability, the M-8 
mounts a 75-mm. howitzer and a 50- 


caliber antiaircraft machine gun in its 
open turret. In battle, its “field ar 
tillery” complements the point-blank 
fire of the 37-mm. cannon mounted 
on the M-5 light tank. Both the com 
panion carrier and the tank are being 
mass produced by General Motors’ 


Cadillac division. 
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struction” will materialize im Congress, 
that its thinking will be largely in nega- 
tive terms—the removal of restrictions— 
rather than in establishment of any for- 
ward program of affirmative action. 

A big program of public works seems 
certain, but beyond that, it is apparent 
that Congress is willing to leave postwar 
stabilization of the economy to private 
industry to the extent, if necessary, of 
batting down any Administration propo- 
sals that depart from conservative lines. 
@ Following the Lead—Discharge pay 
for servicemen and rehabilitation of war 
victims are, of course, the government's 
responsibility, and Congress is following 
the President's lead on these measures. 

lowever, Roosevelt's cradle-to-the-grave 
social security program is still in the 
congressional pigeonhole 

Demobilization of the troops may cre- 
ate an immediate situation with which 
industry can't be expected to cope effec- 
tively. In that case, Congress may be 
forced to permit the executive branch of 
the government to adopt such measures 
as it deems necessary. 

e Path for Conversion—In the mean- 
time, however, there seems to be sub- 
stantial unanimity of view between con- 
gressional committees and Administra 
tion officials that will clear the path to 


rapid industrial conversion when con 
tractors are released from military orders 
Senator Walter F. George’s postwar 
committee and War Mobilization Di- 
rector James I. Byrnes’ postwar unit, 
headed by Bernard Baruch, are proceed- 
ing along substantially parallel lines on 
contract termination, with a formula 
that probably will permit 90% forward 
payments on contractors’ settlement 
claims. Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones is reported to be fathering a plan 
to establish the disposal price of govern- 
ment-owned war industrial facilities by 
their carnings’ potentiality in peacetime 
operation. 
@ Announcement Due—Pressing for es 
tablishment of uniform policy is disposal 
of surplus equipment and materials. Re- 
cent transactions are evidence of lack of 
coordination between the military and 
the ‘Treasury's Procurement Division. 
Byrnes’ office states that an announce- 
ment on surplus disposal, contract term)- 
nation, and other matters bearing on 
reconversion, based on Baruch’s study, 
will be issued shortly. This is expected 
to shed some light on the extent to 
which the President is willing to meet 
these problems by executive action and 
what, in his opinion, is up to Congress 
to handle. 


THE PARTING SHOT 


Workmen are putting the torch and 
wrecking bar to the citadel of bank- 
ings most vocal anti-New Dealer— 
John M. (100°,) Nichols. In cutting 
down the vault at Chicago's First Na- 
tional Bank of Englewood (above), 
they're marking the end of his ten-year 
feud with Washington over banking 


controls. As president of the bank, 
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Nichols acquired his nickname by 
making it 100°, liquid—then refusing 
to do business—after the 1933 bank 
holiday. Two years ago he delivered 
another drastic protest by closing the 
doors and paying off the last of $7,- 
000,000 in deposits (BW —Aug.30'41, 
p46). His parting shot is spending 
$10,000 to have the vacant bank build 
ing razed to make room for a parking 
lot that'll save $2,600 a year in taxes. 


Rail Plan Works 


Managements are pleased 
as lines function smoothly after 
seizure; tensions ease although 
wage issues aren't settled. 


All the physical assets of the nat 
$28,000,000,000 = railroad = indus 
every locomotive and boxcar, every | 
and siding—legally belonged to the 
ernment this week, but railroad 1 
agement made no protest. Federal 
ure, for 25 years the terror of rail 
men, has taken the mild form of 
tective custody, not punitive cont 
tion 
@ Business As Usual—In the walnut 
frosted glass atmosphere of their | 
offices, railroad officials gave orders | 
signed checks just as they did bet 
the takeover. ‘The only signs of gov 
ment ownership, in most Cases, wel 
formal notice on the bulletin board ain 
a youngish Army officer—typicall 
captain or a lieutenant—camped unol 
trusively in the executive offices. At the 
operating level, there was no change 

When President Roosevelt ordered 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson to 
take over the carriers on the evening of 
Dec. 27, many railroad officials thought 
he was being unnecessarily dramat 
‘Two of the operating brotherhoods had 
called off their strike threats. ‘The 
nonoperating unions had agreed to ar! 
tration. Railroad men hoped that the 
three holdout operating unions wo 
fall in line the next day. 

@A Well-Timed Order—By the aft 
noon of Dec. 28, most officials wer 
ready to agree that the seizure had bee 
well-timed. ‘The three operating unio1 
had refused to back down. (Their ord 
“postponing” the strike actually did not 
go out until ten hours before the Di 
30 deadline.) ‘The nonoperating uni 
still were arguing about the issues to 
arbitrated. 

A week later, the tension had eased 
considerably, but several major issues 
remained unsettled. The three holdout 
brotherhoods—firemen and enginem¢ 
switchmen and conductors—had forced 
War Mobilization Director James | 
Byrnes to yield on his contention that 
the President’s arbitration award of 5¢ 
an hour in lieu of overtime (plus t! 
+¢ an hour raise already granted by ¢! 
emergency board) would freeze operat 
ing pay scales for the rest of the war 

Byrnes, in a letter diplomatically a 
dressed to the two unions—enginccrs 
and trainmen—which had accepted th 


award, declared that it would freeze ov« 


time compensation, reimbursement for 
expenses away from home, and vac 
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ARMY HELPERS 


When the Army took over the na- 
tion’s railroads last week, it put Maj. 
Gen. Charles P. Gross (above left), 
Army Service Forces’ transportation 
corps chief, in charge, with Martin 


W. Clement (cover), Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s president, and 
commissioned seven other railroad ex- 
ecutives as Army colonels to facilitate 
governmental operation of the rail- 


as adviser, 


roads. The colonels (above—left to 
right) are: Frederick E. Williamson, 


New York Central; Roy B. Whit 
Baltimore & Ohio; William J. ]: 
Norfolk & Western; (below—Icft to 
right) Ernest FE. Norris, South 
Ralph Budd, Burlington; Lewis \\ 
Baldwin, Missouri Pacific; and Char! 
E. Denny, Northern Pacific. 


tions, but would not necessarily freeze 
basic pay. 

¢ They Want Assurance—Ilowever, the 
three holdout brotherhoods apparently 
want Byrnes to give them direct assur- 
ance because they still contended that 
the proposal was a “freeze for the dura- 
tion.” They have indicated a willing- 
ness to accept the award, provided the 
freeze question can be settled. 

Byrnes’ action did not settle the non- 
operating case, however. ‘These unions 
still insisted on having the President 
bitrate only the overtime question, 
without disturbing the 4¢-to-10¢ sliding 

cale award previously offered by Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson. On Wednesday, the President 
reconvened the Emergency Board which 

had recommended the sliding scale and 
tunndl over the nonoperating overtime 
question to it. 

All in all, railroad managements were 
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just as glad that the takeover came when 
it did. In general, they were bitterly re- 
sentful of Administration policies which 
led up to seizure, but they thought the 
take-over itself unavoidable and smoothly 
handled. 
@ Glad Army Got Job—One thing that 
reassured the carriers was the decision to 
put control in the hands of the War 
Dept. The roads’ reason is that the 
Army doesn’t lack for things to do, 
and consequently won a prolong gov- 
ernment ownership just to keep itself 
occupied. The roads are on good terms 
with the Office of Defense ‘l'ransporta- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but when government owner- 
ship became inescapable, they were 
comforted to see the Army get the job. 
Another thing that pleased them was 
the appointment of Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Gross, chief of the Army transporta- 
tion corps, as the operating head of the 


country’s railroad system. 
have been in close touch with Gross ever 
since the old defense program hit its 
stride, and they long ago reached an easy 
working arrangement with him. 

@A Major Problem—l’or many roads, 
the first and biggest problem of govern 
ment ownership was where to put the 
War Dept. representative. Officials felt 
it was unbecoming to leave the titular 
owner knocking around the reception 
room, and the Army officers, with 
structions to be on their best manner 
hesitated to pull up a chair at the ex 
ecutive desk. In the end, most roads 
put the War Dept. repr 

the still-warm chair of a hastily e | 
vice-president or installed him 
lonely grandeur of the board room 
@ Real Determination—|he Army too} 
over with the grim determination to 
stop a strike that would hay 
war production in its tracks had it 


in 


sentative in 


Postwar Prospects for Cities 


Early last year, the Census Bureau’s 
Philip M. 
Hauser, set chambers of commerce, 
and other civic organizations, on their 
cars by making some rather sweeping 
predictions about the postwar pros- 
pects of the country’s large metropoli- 
tan areas, based on long-term trends 
(BW—Feb. 


Dr. Hauser has now re- 


assistant 


of population 
13°43,p19) 


Class 

( Most 
pects of retention 
\tlanta, Ga 
Charleston, S. ¢ 
Columbia, S. ¢ 
Columbus, Ga 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Dallas, Tex 
talveston, Tex 
Houston, Tex 
lacksonville, Fla 


director, 


rapid wartime 


Dr. 


growth 


A-1 Areas 


growth, plus best pros- 


*Miami, 
Mobile, Ala 
“Phoenix, Ariz 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif 
*Tampa-St. Peters 
burg, Fla 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Fla 


A-2 Areas 
growth plus 


Class 
(Most rapid wartime 
prespects of retention.) 


*Amarillo, Tex 
Augusta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
teaumont-Port 

Arthur, Tex 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 

“Durham, N. ¢ 
Evansville, Ind 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Miss 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Macon, Ga 

*Madison, Wis 


New Orleans, La 
Norfolk- Ports 
mouth-Newport 


News, Va. 
Oklahoma City, 

Okla. 
Portland, Me. 


Richmond, Va 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

San 
land, Calif 
*San Jose, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga 
Seattle, Wash. 
*Spokane, Wash. 


excellent 


Francisco-Oak- 


"Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Del. 


“Memphis, Tenn 
Montgomery, Ala 
Nashville, Tenn 


Class A-3 Areas 


wartime growth, plus good 


retention.) 
*Hartford-New 
Britain, Conn, 


( Above-average 
prospect for 

*Birmingham, Ala. 

* Bridgeport, Conn 
Canton, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Pueblo, Colo. 


Columbus, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
Hamilton- Middle 
town, Ohio Springfield, Ohio 


Class B Areas 


(Rapia wartime growth, postwar prospects de- 


pendent on ability te convert te peacetime 
pursutts.) 
Akron, Ohio Louisville, Ky 


*+Portland, Ore. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Dayton, Ohio 

El Paso, Tex. 

“Erie, Pa. 

*Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kansas City, Kan. 


1940 
1940 


increase 
growth 


since 
since 


population 
population 


* Greater 
t Smaller 


than originally estimated. 
than orginally estimated. 


vised his predictions on the basis of 
1943 population estimates. 

Of 137 metropolitan areas classi- 
fied, 102 are still in the same general 
groupings. The 35 which have shifted 
have done so largely as the result of a 
change in population growth in the 
past year. In his new listing, Hauser 
condensed some classifications and 
changed descriptions slightly. 


Class C-1 Areas 
(Losing population, or barely holding their 
own, but chances of postwar “comeback” 
excellent.) 
Asheville, N. C. 
tAustin, Tex 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
+Chattanooga, Tenn. 
+ Davenport- Rock 
Island- Moline 
(Iowa and III.) 


+Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Peoria, II. 
+Shreveport, La. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa Winston-Salem, 
Fresno, Calif i 
Class C-2 Areas 

(Losing population, or barely holding their 
own, but chances of postwar “comeback” 
fair.) 
* Atlantic City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Chicago, Ill. New York City- 
*Cleveland, Ohio Northeastern 


*Decatur, Ill. 

Flint, Mich. 

*Fort Wayne, Ind. 

*Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Huntington, West 
Va.,-Ashland, Ky. 


New Jersey 
Roanoke, Va. 
*South Bend, Ind. 
*Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Class D Areas 
(Losing population, 
postwar prospects very 
Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy, N. Y. 
Allentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo- Niagara, 
me Es 
Duluth, Minn.- 
Superior, Wis. 
Fall River-New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
tJohnstown, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
tNew Haven, Conn. 


or growing very little, 


doubtful.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence, R. I. 
Racine-Kenosha, 
Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Saginaw-Bay City, 
Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield-Holyoke, 
Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Omaha, Neb.- Utica-Rome, N. Y. 
Council Bluffs, Wheeling, W. Va. 
lowa Worcester, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. York, Pa. 


terialized. The control machinery the 
War Dept. set up was designed with 
that in mind. 

I'he Army’s system of exercising con- 
trol over the roads follows a 150-page 
master plan, parts of which still are 
classed as secret. The War Dept. says 
that it whipped up the whole plan in 
two days over the Christmas week end. 
Railroad men suspect that something 
more than a mere 48 hours of thought 


18 


and work went into its preparation. 
@ A Workable Plan—In any case, both 
the roads and the War Dept. admire 
the plan greatly. It worked smoothly 
and quickly—most of the organizational 
work was complete by the end of the 
first day after seizure. 

Under the President's executive order, 
the War Dept. took possession of all 
railroad property. Secretary Stimson 
delegated authority over the roads to 


Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell 
of the Army’s Service Forces, 
same time designating Gross as ch { 
erating officer. For administratiy 
poses, the roads were grouped int 
regions, each headed by a railroa 
ident who received a colonel’s c 
sion but did not quit his privat 
@ Veteran Helps Out—As special « 
to Somervell and Gross, Stimson 1 
Martin W. Clement (cover), an ol« +t; 
railroader who worked up from ro.) 
to president of the huge Pennsy): 
system. The heads of the two ba 
playing unions—A. F. Whitney oi ¢! 
trainmen and Alvanley Johnston o! ¢! 
engineers—were appointed labor « 
sultants. 
The only contact between the 
cal railroad and the Army has be 
through the War Dept. represent t 
Each day the road hands the rep: 
tative a report on operating conditio) 
which he forwards to regional hea 
quarters. A small staff of office: 
headquarters briefs the reports and scn¢ 
them on to Gross. So far, the report 
have been comfortably prosaic. 
® Roads Free to Act—In finance, as i: 
operations, the Army adopted a strict 
hands-off policy. The roads retaine 
authority to pay old debts and contract 
new ones, to declare dividends, pa 
wages, buy supplies and equipment 
From a financial standpoint, the tak 
over was so much a paper transaction 
that the roads were instructed not t 
bother — up new books for govern 
ment ownership until Dec. 31, the regu 
lar closing date. 
e Dividend as Usual—On Dec. 28, th 
day after seizure, directors of the Read 
ing Co. met as usual and declared the 
regular 25¢ quarterly dividend on thei 
common. A day or so later, most of 
the roads distributed end-month pa\ 
checks, signed by the company trea: 
urer, not by the government. 


Flatiron Pattern 


There’s more than a crease 
in your pants in order allowing 
manutacture of 2,000,000; it’s 
the first major reconversion. 


The War Production Board gave the 
public a belated Christmas present last 
week when it allowed 2,000,000 electric 
flatirons to be produced for civilians this 
year, compared with the 5,000,000 mace 
in the peak year of 1941. 

@A Notable First—The irons have 
caused a stir out of all proportion to the 
amount of materials and manpower 
their manufacture will require—and 
probably also to the amount of relict 
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they will bring the housewife. They are 
the first important durable goods item 
to come back into production for civil 
ian use after a complete ban imposed at 
the beginning of the war. 

In spite of WPB’s efforts to play 
down the significance of this precedent, 
industry and the public regard irons as 
the first step on the road back. It will 
take an estimated 1,600 tons of steel, 
about the same amount of cast iron, al 
most negligible quantities of copper, 
plastic, and nicrome wire, and a total 
labor force of about 500 people on di 
rect production—which is mostly an as 
sembly job—to turn out 2,000,000 irons. 
e Clews as to Policy—Industry’s keen 
interest in the iron program stems trom 
its expectation that the policies WPB 
has laid down for it will set the recon 
version pattern for other lines. ‘To some 
extent, this may be true. ‘The general 
outlines of the program were discussed 
with other than iron manufacturers be- 
fore it was finally approved. 

But in programing irons, WPB fol- 
lowed pretty much the course of least 
resistance. Potentially nasty reconver- 
sion problems didn’t crop up (and WPB 
is thankful) in the case of irons. Also, 
the iron program 1s still on paper—and 
it is not yet completely delineated even 
there. ‘There may be snags, so it is by 
no means certain that WPB will be able 
to use the same formula a second time. 
e Salient Features—These are the polli- 
cies laid down on irons which have sig- 
nificance for industry generally: 

(1) Materials allocations to manufactur- 
ers will be on a quota basis. Manufacturers 
will be allowed to accept or reject a quota 
of 43%, of their 1940 production. This indi 
ates that WPB is prepared to maintain 
prewar competitive relationships within the 
industry. 

(2) Manufacturers who cannot produce 
their quota—because they are fully occupied 
with war orders or because they are located 
in acute labor areas (Class 1) or for any other 
reason—will be allowed to have it produced 
for them, under a subcontract, by other 
manufacturers of their choice—thus putting 
them im a position to supply their own 
outlets under their own brand names if they 
wish. 

(3) Actual decision as to whether individ 
ual manufacturers will be allowed to take up 
their quotas (aside from their own desires ) 
will be made by WPB’s regional offices after 
consultation with local officials of the mili 
tary and manpower agencies. (‘The fact that 
the Army and Navy have finally agreed to 
leave the selection of manufacturers largely 
to WPB’s discretion represents an important 
victory for WPB. In return, however, WPB 
has agreed to be careful where manpower 
or war production facilities are involved. ) 

(4) Individual manufacturers will be lim- 
ited to the production of two of their pre- 
war models—one of the more expensive 
automatic type, one cheaper nonautomatic. 
Within these limits, they probably will be 
able to pick their reconversion models. ‘The 
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plan has been to divide the scheduled pro 
duction evenly between automatic and non 
types—but this is not definite. 
Nor is it decided whether every manufac 
turer will be required to produce both auto 
matic and nonautomatic types 
Manufacturers will be required to 

base their distribution on 1940  patterns— 
after making allowances for wartime popu 
lation shifts. There will be no rationing, 
but WPB probably will try to limit sales 
to customers who are really in need. 
@ Prices Up in the Air—WPB has care 
fully avoided the question of price, 
hoping that when manufacturers get 
down to brass tacks with OPA there will 
be a meeting of minds—or at least some 
thing short of a complete impasse. If a 
manutacturer wants to adopt the March, 
1942, price at which his remaining pre- 
war stocks were frozen by OPA nearly 
two years ago, he can go ahead and no 
questions asked. 

Regardless of the stand taken by OPA, 
W PB is likely to have trouble getting as 
many nonautomatic irons as it wants. 
With the public clamoring for anything 
that will take the wrinkles out of a shirt- 
tail, both manufacturers and distributors 
mav be expected to show a marked 


automat 


alll 


AIR CARGO ZOOMS 


Commercial airlines can chalk up 
1943 as a banner year for air cargo 
service. For, despite war restrictions 
on new flying stock and _ facilities, 
coast-to-coast all-freight runs were 
added by three carriers—Transconti- 
nental & Western, American, and 
United Air Lines (BW—Oct.16'43, 
p14) while Eastern began a New York- 
Miami service. Recently, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways added an international 
leg to all-cargo flights by converting 


preference for the more ¢ xpe TISINVG l 
prohtable models. 

@ Other Problems—There will und 
edly be other difficulties. Some « 
25-odd manufacturers—particularh 
smaller ones—claim_ that 
operate profitably on a quota as 


> 
¢ ++ } 


3%. Some companies who expect 


a 


they ca 


they won't be able to get back in 
swim right away don’t lke the ic 
subcontracting their quotas 
Only three manufacturers ar 

in Class I labor areas, and it is not 
tain they will be frozen ont enti 
@QOne Ominous Hurdle—liven 
lems which can be smoothed ov 


irons may not be so easily blink 
when more complicated industri¢ 
ufacturing heavier goods, revert to t 
peacetime products. One prol 
which WPB knows is Iving in wait 
it—didn’t even come up with 
What about the that 
cause it didn’t make a consumer 
item before the war, is now exclud 
the quota system? 

WPB officials admit this question 
one of those policy decisions which | 
not yet been made. ‘They say 


‘ OM pally 


thy, 


: 


one of its clippers to haul 8,800 Ib. of 
almost anything but people. Denuded 
of 2,500 Ib. of passenger facilities, th 
four-engined Sikorsky flying — boat 
(above) will carry only freight between 
Miami, San Juan, P.R., and Barran 
quilla, Colombia. Meanwhile, Rail 
way Express Agency’s air division has 
issued a year-end report that points up 
the trend of flying freight. Shipments 
during 1943 over the 45,000-mil 
mestic air network totaled about 14 
000 tons—an increase of som 

over the amount flown in 1942 


adopted the quota system because most 
industries were gradually shut down that 
way, and it seemed easiest to start them 
up again in the same fashion. 

But they know what will happen if 

some Henry Kaiser appeals to the public 
and the Dept. of Justice, claiming that 
W'PB is restraining competition. 
e Importance Is Obvious—Although 
WPB’s official press release on the irons 
stressed the fact that this was a “small 
program” which established no prece- 
dent for expanded civilian goods pro- 
duction, the attention it received before 
it finally went through shows plainly 
enough that WPB, the armed services, 
and everybody concerned invested it 
with considerable importance. 

WPB's Office of Civilian Require- 

ments first started working on irons last 
July. The program finally reached the 
requirements committee two months 
ago, and hung there until last week. 
@ Note to the Public—It will probably 
be the middle of the year before you 
can buy an iron—even if you can show 
that you need one badly. 


A Plan for Tools? 


Surpluses worry dealers; 
they fear they'll be holding the 


bag if redistribution system is 


not worked out soon. 


When the Army sold $2,000,000 of 
tools for a song in Detroit last year 
(BW —Oct.2’43,p27), mill supply dis- 
tributors received a severe jolt, for this 
dumping of valuable equipment—mostly 
for scrap and for only $76,000—threat- 
ened a depressing effect on the tool 
market. 

@ Viewed More Favorably—But the sale 
is now regarded in a more favorable 
light by the distributors, since the com- 
motion it started may lead to early 
development of a sound plan for dis- 
position of surplus tools after war con- 
tract terminations. In fact, a cleanup 
plan was initiated recently at a meet- 
ing of 100 tool company executives 


Pulp Supplies Hamper 


Paper production in this country 
has been held at very high levels, ac- 
cording to figures just made public 
by the War Production Board and 
the Bureau of the Census (tabulation 
below). What these statistics do not 
show, however, is that high output 
has meant a continual draft on pulp 
and pulpwood stocks over a period of 
14 months. 

With pulp and pulpwood invento- 
rics now down to what WPB calls 
the minimum practical operating 
level, the production schedule for 
1944's first quarter has been cut to 
an average of about 1,400,000 tons 
of paper (all types) a month. This is 
about 2.3° below the actual rate of 
operation in the third quarter of 1943 
and 9°% below the rate that mills had 
contemplated for the period. 

A favorable factor is Canada’s de- 


Paper 


All Types Newsprint Book Paper Wrapping Paperboard 
Papers 
1942 
Monthly average......... 1,423,655 80,601 143,065 210,487 664,099 
1943 
January 1,375,076 70,340 135,850 190.379 664.437 
February . 1,320,191 65,104 130,121 180,157 648,422 
March . 1,494,857 72,078 146,723 197,221 754,899 
\pril . 1,438,358 68,109 134,593 191,971 732,549 
May . 1,460,522 69,380 135,486 200,861 747,048 
June . 1,416,114 0,530 132,520 181,390 721,368 
July . 1,393,578 68,612 131,179 191,166 704,138 
\ugust . 1,475,746 68,124 133,092 202,483 750,169 
September 1,424,298 64,008 132,597 189,022 729,380 
Octob« 1,454,423 65,336 135,107 195,373 737,345 


cision that it can supply newsprint to 
the United States at the rate of 200,- 
000 tons a month in the first half of 
1944 instead of the 182,000 origi- 
nally set in November. The excess 
will not be released to publications at 
once, however, as WPB has decided 
to stockpile the “bonus” to assure 
adequate supplies for the last half of 
this year. 

Meanwhile, amendments to Orders 
M-241 and M-290 are designed to as- 
sure supplies for essential paper and 
paperboard needs. 

The new figures on production 
(somewhat more comprehensive than 
data which have been available here- 
tofore) on a monthly average basis for 
1942 and by months for the first ten 
months of 1943 (figures in tons) com- 
pare as follows for several leading 
paper and paperboard products: 


(BW—Dec.18’43,p20), and the i 
under discussion in Washington 

Aside from the No. 1 probk 
how to handle huge postwar too sy. 
pluses, mill supply distributors, \} 
serve the country’s factories and 
are worried chiefly about these 
tions: 

(1) How can they escape holdi 
bag with big stocks of tools an 
plies containing ersatz materials? 

(2) Will tool and equipment pridue. 

tion be eased off at the proper tine to 
prevent piling up of further sur; 
of cutting and hand _ tools, hoists, 
pumps, compressors, electric tools, and 
35,000 other items that these dealer 
typically carry in stock? 
@ Capacity Is the Worry—The crux of 
the problem, affecting both distributor, 
and manufacturers, who hope to avoid 
the huge stockpiles and inventory de. 
flation that followed the World War- 
lies in the growing surpluses and in the 
enormous productive capacity which 
now exists, particularly in the cutting 
tool and hand tool fields. 

The market is still lively. Sales yol- 

ume for 1943 is expected to be within 
15% of the all-time record of $2,250. 
000,000 set in 1942 when the records 
are finally tabulated. The speed at 
which the industry has been traveling 
is seen when this output is compared 
with 1939’s $890,000,000. 
e Must Be Geared Down—The annual 
output of nearly $400,000,000 of cut- 
ting tools still finds a brisk demand, 
and if industry should stop wanting all 
the $100,000,000 of hand tools that 
are produced annually, the hardware tre- 
tailers would welcome the chance to 
buy for sale to civilians. But these 
figures represent abnormal expansion, 
and unless the output can be geared 
down as demand = subsides, future 
markets inevitably must suffer. 

The days when tools were obtained 
by begging, borrowing, or almost any 
means, are rapidly fading, and tool con- 
servation charts are not wanted so 
keenly nowadays. One of the mile 
stones along the road back from scar- 
city to plenty was the recent War Pro- 
duction Board action in revoking order 
E-2-b which was considered no longer 
needed for controlling the sale of cut- 
ting tools. 

Similar revocations are expected 
early this year in other lines. This 
cheers distributors, since the load of 
handling priority certificates, forms, 
and records for the thousands of items 
the average house carries in stock 
proved a severe trial for the industry. 
@ Surpluses Offered — Circulation 

bulky catalogs offering for sale tool 
surpluses held by giant war plants is 
growing more common. Some distribu 
tors decry this competition, but others 


of 
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YOU WERE BUSY WHEN HE CALLED 


You were busy last time he called on you—a year or 
two ago. His name? It doesn’t matter. 

But he was interested in protecting you then... just 
as he is now. Then, of course, he was selling. Now 
he is giving. Giving the Japs more than they can take. 

Without question you'll find the time to see him 
when he comes back. If he does... 

. ‘ ° 


Many, many people in this country are doing deeds 
that make you proud to call them fellow citizens—and 


among them are the men and women who sell casualty 
insurance and surety bonds. 

Today, there are tens of thousands of insurance 
agents, brokers and employees in the armed forces 
and vast numbers are in civilian defense. After their 
day's work is done, many thousands more insurance 
men and women take on an added stint in war plants. 

These people are schooled to be helpful ...to think 
of others... whether their nation is in a clash with an- 
other power, or whether your sedan is in a crash with 
another car. Rely on your insurance agent. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


“High-Pressure 
Hydraulics May 
Be Your Answer!” 


*a, 
» 


ERE is something revolutionary for your post war prod- 
uct design — and you can sink your teeth into it right now! 


The idea of using hydraulics to move, actuate or control 
the function of a part or mechanism is not new. Even a child 
knows how airplane landing gears are controlled —'by hydraulics. 


But—hydraulics as generally known (even among engineers), 


can be described as “low pressure” systems when compared 


to Blackhawk Hydraulics. 


Blackhawk has developed and successfully applied hydraulic 
systems operating with internal pressures up to TEN TIMES 


greater than the usual pressures. 


Here is what “high pressure” hydraulics offer for the man 
who is developing a new product or revising old equipment: 


vie e Aram oflessbulk ¢ More efficiency 
dros and less weight e Less friction 
of * ott 2 190 est! \° A smaller pump Easier installation 
Both will He pert S17 © Asmaller oil res» «i tight places — 
gams \ ok ervoie, e Less change in 
put - 2 present equipment 
e * 
- \ 
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For information on Blackhawk High 
Pressure Hydraulic Systems for future 
designs or for present applications 


uv 
} 6 —write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5300 


West Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


W1GH- 


PRESSURE 


BLACKHAWK 
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| are pleased that sales action 
| taken at this time while the 
| still strong. 


At least one aircraft manuf 
known to have his own sales 
and sales force for unloading ¢ 
tool stocks, and they compete in ; 
local industrial market directly ao; 
mill supply salesmen. But 0} 


| the trade is that such plants a . hy 
| ing well to established prices 


market conditions are not seri 
turbed. 

@ Dealers Are Wary—Distributors | 
heavy stocks bought exclusively for 
contractor customers, and_ the, 
back-ordered to their own supp 
other millions of dollars in merchan 
which conceivably might not be want 


= 


| by the time it is delivered. Theref 
| dealers are ordering with care as t 


continue to buy ahead in anti 


| of customers’ needs. They are hay 


difhculty in preparing their sales cat 
logs because of the uncertainty 


ennai mn 


outlook. 

Another worry of the distributo 
that easier conditions in raw mater 
presage an early switchback to prew: [i 
quality in many items now containin; 


inferior or ersatz materials. | 
reason, there is an obvious desire po 
avoid building up inventories of 
items. 

e Felt the Bite—Despite sales volun§ 
far beyond normal, some distributo: & 
cash position may not be equally stro: 
Although they had difficulty in est 
lishing their standing as contributor: t 
the war effort during the fight for pri 
ities, and had similar difficultic 
finding a spot in the reconversion | 
ture, they felt the bite as manufactur 
did when contract renegotiation ca 
along. Some distributors claim t! 
were left with less than 1% profit 
sales after renegotiation and taxes. 


Blight to Stay 


Illinois court invalidates the 
law which would have helpedf 
Chicago spruce up down-at-hee 
areas around the Loop. i 


For 20 years, Chicago has been con 
cerned about the future of its blighted 
areas, those down-at-the-heel portions «! 
the city surrounding the Loop which d 
courage the development of real estat 

Six years ago (BW—Jan.15°38,p2) 
under the stimulus of a depression-b 
need for employment, the city launched 
a concerted drive for redemption of the 
blighted neighborhoods; encouraged | 
enabling legislation, private corporatio! 
undertook several redevelopment pro 
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INTANGIBLE BUT REAL 


Bricks, steel and concrete are tangible. Put 
them together and you create a building, 
likewise tangible. But in the process you also 
create an invisible element you cannot put 
your finger on—-you create risk. 


Fill the building with goods and machin- 
ery and people, and the risk increases and 
multiplies through innumerable devious 
danger-combinations. 


Recognizing these intangible risks and 
planning protection against them is no job 
for a layman. It calls for men with special- 
ized knowledge and technical training. 


Such technicians you will find in the John- 
son & Higgins organization. They are buyers 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


of insurance, representing no insurance com- 
pany, acting always in your behalf. Their 
functions include (1) helping you determine 
what risks to insure, (2) recommending pre- 
ventive measures to reduce these risks and 
cut premium cost, (3) insuring your risks 
with reliable underwriters, (4) assisting in 
preparation and collection of claims when 
loss occurs. Their compensation is not an 
extra fee from you, but a brokerage paid by 
the insurance companies. 

Brokers for nearly 100 years, Johnson & 
Higgins have a staff thoroughly experienced 
in every phase of insurance. 

Write or phone one of our offices today for 
further information. 


CHICAGO hs le bles fe l SEAS SAN FRANCISCO 

DETROIT ; SEATTLE 

PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE BROKERS VANCOUVER 

Eaters 2 ty 63 WALL STREET - New YOorE eee? 

HAVANA TORONTO 

tosancries, . Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Industry _ MONTREAL 
: " os Laategghes be $ meee 7. 


* No other 


Variable Speed 


Transmission 


GIVES EVERY 
SPEED FROM 
TOP TO ZERO 


PLUS REVERSE 


ONLY THE 


VARIABLE 
SPEED DRIVE 


GIVES YOU 


return to pre-set speeds. 


a a Not just 5to 1 range, 

or 10 to 1, or 100 to 
1, but every speed to 4. 
zero, forward and re- 
verse, without stopping 
the motor. 


Extreme compact- 
ness, all metal, self- 
lubricated, no belts, 
moderate price. 

Machine designers who 
are modernizing for the 
post wor market should 
investigate the Graham. 


Write for Bulletin $06 


2. Full torque guaran- 
teed over the entire 

speed range. 

He Close speed adjust- 
ment with accurate 


Machine Builders — Order o % HP 
Graham now to prove its advantages 
— use it in your laboratory as a utility 


all-speed test unit. WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 


2706 N. Teutonia Ave Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ects, only to see them interrupted by 
the war. 
@ Law Invalidated—Last week, an Illi- 
nois circuit court slammed the door on 
any postwar dreams the sponsors of 
blight-chasing may have enjoyed. Judge 
Julius H. Miner ruled unconstitutional 
the Illinois Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Law on which authorities were 
counting to spur rehabilitation after the 
war. 

The law permits a private corporation 
to exercise the nght of eminent domain 


to acquire the property needed 
housing project, once the plans 
been approved by a municipal rede 
ment commission and after 61% « 
site has been obtained. The bas 
ference between the Illinois law , 
similar statute enacted by New Y 
about the same time is that Illinoi 
vides no tax subsidy and frees the « 
ration of commission control upon 
pletion of the development. 

e@ Not Transferrable—A test suit filed by 
a real estate firm sought to block ¢ 


CUTBACKS IN CHEMICALS 


Reductions in output of explosives and ammunition outweigh gains in other products 


T 
| 


400 . 


| 


300 


Tote! chemicals production as on inden, 
1985-1938='100, with production of each 
chemitols group as o relative port of the toto! 


Chemicals Production 
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Explosives and Ammunition, | 
jand Other Chemical Products} 
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Nigger in the chemical woodpile, sta- 
tistically speaking, is “other chemical 
products” because they are lumped 
(top layer, above) with explosives and 
small arms ammunition just so that 
prying Japs and Nazis can’t make too 
much out of the production figures. 
It is no secret, however, that explo- 
sives and ammunition programs (after 
their big early rise) have been cut 
back; the decline, in fact, has been 
sharper than the chart would indicate. 
Not only industrial chemicals, rayon, 
etc., have gone up, but these “other 
chemical products” (including drugs 
and cosmetics, fertilizer, and so on) 


24 


have been rising, too. And, while 
plosives and ammunition may be cut 
still further (because of the fact that 
capacity now tops battle use, and ar- 
senals are bulging), paints and soap 
output will turn up due to the easicr 
position of the fats and oils that are 
major ingredients. After nearly doub- 
ling in the last five years, rayon con- 
tinues to climb (with new capacity 
still to come into production). And 
the output of industrial chemicals— 
the old standbys like plastic materials, 
coal tar products, chlorine, alcohol, 
caustic soda, and sulphuric acid—has 
quadrupled since 1939, 
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| Here’s why, logically— 
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1. It relieves employees from worry about 
financial security in old age by providing 
| benefits supplemental to social security. 


, 2.Kt provides automatic retirement 


) which keeps the avenues of promotion 


| open to younger employees. 


1» — 3. It affords an effective financial consider- 
| ation for employees without increasing 
re —— free spending power — coinciding with 


governmental anti-inflation measures. 


WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed through trusts invested in insurance company 


contracts and/or securities, establishes more stable, more satisfactory employce relations, 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive 
for long-time loyal service, increases effi- 
ciency and decreases turnover, thus re- 


ducing payroll costs, 


Our 92-page summary entitled "Pension, Bonus 
and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee 
benefit plans, is now available. There is no obli- 
gation entailed in writing for this study or in 
discussing your case with us. So do it now and 


have the facts when you need them. 


-§} THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


L OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 


HERE'S nothing like a letter to 
i cheer your relatives and friends in 
the service. And nothing like V-Mail 
to get your letters overseas fast. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed—up to 
500 a minute on our electric Letter 
Opener. 

The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 
handling equipment which, in busy 
wartime offices everywhere, is saving 
manpower, speeding production, and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail. 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword—in a 
new, faster-moving business world. 
And the postwar mailroom will be 
“the heart of every office” —it will set 
the pace for other departments—keep 
things on the move right down the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 


room with the aid of a ComMERCIAL 
ContROLs mailroom specialist. 

Our factories today are making .30 
caliber M-1 Carbines for the Armed 
Forces—after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 


Division of 
NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO 
ROCHESTER 2, N.Y 


INC 


_ type of housing. 


| gest job of its kind, the transfer pr 


diture of $1,000 appropriated 
council to meet expenses of a m 
supervisory commussion establi 
der the act. The court held | 
right of eminent domain could 
given to a private owner for p 
profit “since all public contro] 
perpetuation of the public us: 
moved with completion of the 
opment area.” An appeal fr 
decision is planned. 


Houses on Move 


Shift of 200 demountab; 
dwellings from Indiana to Ohi 
provides first real test of this 


The Federal Public Housing Aut 
ity last week completed its first 
scale effort at redistribution of h 
facilities by moving 200 housin; 
from the ill-starred Kingsford 11 
project at Kingsbury, Ind., to Port ¢ 
ton, Ohio, adjacent to the Navy's | 
Proving Grounds. As probably tl 


one of the first real tests of demount 
houses. 


e Employment Is Slashed — Kin 
Heights has been a sore spot 
FPHA. It was planned to accomm 
workers at the Kingsbury Ord: 
Plant—estimated by the War D« 
hit an employment peak of 26, 
30,000. But the Army’s plans for k 
bury went awry, and cutbacks ha 
duced employment there to som« 
less than 9,500. Of the 2,974 ho 
units built at Kingsford Heights t 
care of the expected increase in en 
ment, only 304 are occupied. 
Thanks to good weather, and cd 
labor and truck shortages, Henke ( 
struction Co., Chicago contractor, « 
pleted the job of trucking the denx 
able units the 215 mules within 
allotted 90 days since the proceed or 
was issued last Oct. 8. 
e@ Section by Section—The 200 | 
were dismantled section by section: 1 
partitions, sidewalls, floor panels, 
supporting members, in that order; « 


piece (averaging 350 pieces per unit 


required a separate shipping tag. St 
and bath and kitchen fixtures 
crated for shipment and sent along 
the same truck. 

At Port Clinton, some single-fa: 
dwellings were combined into duplex 
some duplexes into four-unit hou 
which necessitated matching roof co 
and units, since the houses 


varit 


n 


slightly according to manufacturer. ‘The 


job of reassembling was complicated by 
it 


the necessity of preparing the site 
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‘he same time, since the $384,000 con- 
tract price included roads, sidewalks, 
parking areas, sewers, gas and water con- 
nections, and even the lawns that must 
wait for spring planting. 


*s \ moving cost averaging $1,900 for a 
M unit the average cost of which was 
, slightly less than $3,000 might be con- 
ao sidered prohibitive in normal times, but 


wartime scarcities were the dominating 
influence. 

eA Thousand More—Present condi- 
tions at Kingsbury indicate that not 
more than 774 housing units will be 
needed there, hence a thousand more 
have been earmarked for moving. Indi- 
anapolis will get about 100 of these; 50 
will go to South Bend. Requests have 
been received from Evansville, Kokomo, 
Gary, Hammond—even Superior, Wis. 

Chicago is a likely destination fot 

some units because it needs housing and 
is only 70 miles from Kingsbury. One 
bid that has been submitted by a Chi- 
cago builder and is receiving favorable 
consideration by FPHA would pay the 
government its cost per unit, less the 
cost (not to exceed $1,000) of moving 
it to Chicago. 
e Won't Go Begging—Il'PHA officials 
guess that half the units—and possibly 
another 1,000 which may be available 
after these are disposed of—may go to 
private builders, and half to public hous- 
ing projects within the 300- to 500-mile 
radius considered practical for moving 
them. At any rate, it’s a fair guess that 
they won’t go begging, since they con- 
tain electric refrigerators, hot water heat 
ers, ranges, and bathtubs. 

To date, Port Clinton is the only 
move actually undertaken, possibly be- 
cause the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which has agreed to insure mort- 
gages on the houses, is seeking funds 
through the deficiency appropriation bill 
which is awaiting congressional action. 


Ores of the Future || ...cets THERE FASTER | 


Supplies are adequate for 


| 


the war, but survey by Bureau | 


of Mines points to dependence 
on leaner deposits ultimately. 


Basic raw materials for industry of the 
long-range postwar future will have to 
come from the leaner ore deposits, tech- 
nicians of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
have concluded. 

As a result of two years of intensive 

wartime exploring, the bureau now con 
siders Our raw materials situation secure, 
for this war. It to have 
blocked out vast deposits of low-grade 
ores for future generations. 
@ New Processes Studied—Because soni 
of the richest ore pockets have been ex- 
hausted, both the bureau and private in- 
terests have been concerned with devel- 
opment of low-cost processes to utilize 
low-grade minerals. 

Outstanding in this general situation 
is iron ore. Lake Superior ore of grades 
considered satisfactory by modern blast 
furnace standards seems adequate for a 
few more years. Beyond that is the pos- 
sibility, advanced by the bureau, of large- 
scale concentration projects, to process 
the leaner ores before they are floated 
down the Lakes. 

“Preliminary tests,” says the bureau 
in a report on its investigations, “‘indi- 
cate that it may be feasible to magnet- 
ically roast and treat low-grade iron ores 
from the vast deposits of Minnesota, 
and to produce concentrates of a grade 
that will satisfactorily meet the require- 
ments of the iron and steel industry.” 

@ Hope in Sponge Iron?—Bureau of 
Mines men generally have been more 
hopeful about the possibilities of sponge 


| 
also claims 
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In the first mass removal of demountable houses, 200 units were trucked the 
215 miles from Kingsbury, Ind., to Port Clinton, Ohio, within 90 days. 
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when it’s 
MARSH STENCIL 
MARCHED 


Your shipments get accurate, 


faster delivery with Steneil- 


S Marked addresses. Requires no 


experience, Saves up to $50 


monthly in shipping room time 


Prompt delivery in three sizes 


Write for 
prices and booklet 


tions... 2". 44" and 1”. 


~ to meet Government specifica: 


MARSH STENCII 

MACHINE COMPANY 
58 Marsh Building 
Belleville, TIL. U.S. A. 


SPACE-SAVING 


STORAGE 


Lewis Skid Boxes utilize all the space 
- can be stacked with a power lift 
truck ...are of uniform size... of sturdy 


resilient construction to insure long life 
A What's your material handling problem? 
Write... 

G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Dept. W.1 
WATERTOWN, WIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


Snort Curs to help you 


One short cut that speeds up 
training of war workers is 
automatic timing of riveting 
G-E electronic timers shut 
off the hammer ofter each 
rivet gets just enough ham- 


mering to set up tight 


& 
$ 
; 


Sie Ville 


On the alert for new wa 
training of green 
p from G.E. Her 
akes jobs easier t 


wartime 
important hel 
equipment that m 


Our engineers will 
done in your plant. 


UNIFORM RIVETING in a Detroit 
plant required a sense of timing 
that only tedious training could 
produce. Then simple G-F a 
tronic timers were applied to 
automatically time the riveting 
hammers. Almost overnight, new 
hands learned to rivet like vet- 
erans. 


ys to shorten, simplify, 
personnel, many 


gladly help you de 


General Electric Company, S 


UPERTOUGH WELDS for the oxy- 
gen flasks on which pilots’ lives 
depend are no problem now, even 
for the greenest help. G-F. auto- 
matic atomic-hydrogen welders 
require little skill in their oper- 
ation—turn out welds that pass 
1000-pound pressure tests with 
flying colors, 


e are a few exam 
o learn and easie 
termine what ca 
chenectady, N. Y. 


or even eliminate 


plants are getting 
ples of G-E 


r to do. 
n be 


CONSTANT-TEMPERATURE baths 
kept constant by a special G-E 
water-cooling — unit — eliminated 
the need for specially trained 
film processors in an important 
metallurgical laboratory. With 
scarcely any training, women 
now develop the photographic 
film by referring only to tine 
charts. 


ROBOT OPERATION of valves, using 
G-E automatic process control, 
now enables a comparatively few 
trained men to carry out highly 
complex processing cycles. By 
doing the “thinking,” this new 
control has helped enormously to 
speed production of aviation gas, 
toluene, and synthetic rubber. 


CLEAN, TIGHT JOINTS of vacuum- 
tube parts were hard to make 
with soldering. Workers needed 
long training. Rejects ran high. 
In one plant, after changing to 
resistance welding with G-E 
electronic control, training time 
was cut substantially—rejects 
dropped 75 per cent. 


Hear the General Elec 


tric radio programs: The 


“The World Today’ mews, every weekday 6:45 


stra” Sunday 


« ef ] 0; he 
ee pm EWT, CBS 


VISCOSITY MEASUREMENTS, esscn- 


tial for the uniform application of 


paint, lacquer, or varnish, tor- 
merly required special training in 
involved laboratory procedures. 
With G-E Zahn  viscosimeters, 
newcomers learn to make fast, 
accurate measurements after a 
5-minute demonstration. 


10 pm EWT, NBC— 


“me @ 
~Sbopery _. 


, ++ It’s equipment we fel- 
lows couldn't do without, 
and we ought to know!” 


W. 


—So say the 
Boys who 
use her. 


is a Rodgers Track 
Press, on duty on one of our fight- 
In fact, Rodgers Track 


Press Equipment is on every battle- 


“Slippery Sue” 
ing fronts. 


front where crawler type tractors are 
in use. Designed to service all makes 
of tracks, the Rodgers Track Press is 
playing an important part in this 
war, and making friends with the 


boys in the Army Engineer Corps. 


“THE RETRACTABLE JAW” 


Illustrated above is the Rodgers 
Trailer Track Press equipped with a 
four cylinder hydraulic pump, pow- 
ered by a four cylinder gas engine. 
“Retractable 


the greatest improvement to be 


Illustration shows the 
Jaw,” 
made in track servicing equipment. 

. If it’s a Rodgers, it’s the best 
in Hydraulics. Rodgers Hydraulic 
Inc., St. Louis Park, Minneapolis 
Minn. 


HYDRAULIC, Inc. 


Food Clothing 


August, 1939 100.3 
January, 100.7 
November 113.8 
November, 1942 ; 125.9 
December 125.9 
January, 125.9 
February 126.2 
March 127.6 
127. 
127.9 
127.9 
i 129.1 
August ...... : 129.6 
September , 
October 
November 


1943. 


JA 
A 


Data: U. 
* Base month of NWLB’s 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 
“Little Steel” 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, 
& Elec- 
tricity 
97.5 
100.8 
104.0 
106.2 


House 
Fur- 
nishings 


100.6 


Misc. 

100.4 
101.9 
107.4 
112.7 
112.8 
113.1 
113.6 
114.5 
114.9 
115.3 
115.7 
116.1 
116.5 
117.0 
117.6 
Barus 


Rent 

104.3 
105.0 
107.8 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 


— 
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108.0 


100. 


formula. 


iron than have the larger iron and steel 
producers. Sponge iron projects in 
which the bureau has been interested in- 


| clude the Madaras process at Longview, 


Tex. (BW —Feb.13'43,p58), using re- 
formed natural gas as a reducing agent; a 
coal and limestone reducing process at 
Plastic Metals, Inc., Johnstown, Pa.; a 
low temperature coke process using 
Chateaugay ore, a New York magnetite, 
producing a low sulphur iron; and an- 
other at Laramie, Wryo., using North 
Dakota lignite (BW—Jan.1’44,p58). 

So far, none of the sponge iron meth- 

ods, including those that would utilize 
brick or cement type kilns, seems to 
offer cost competition with the blast 
furnace process. But they typify the bu- 
reau’s research activities aimed at metal- 
lurgical problems of the long-range 
future. 
e@ On the Urgent List-Some minerals 
continue to be on the urgent list for im- 
mediate exploration. One of these is op- 
tical calcite. This is a form of calcium 
carbonate, principal ingredient in lime- 
stone. Optical calcite is crystalline clear 
and free from impurities. It is used in 
the telescoping sight of a sniper’s rifle 
and in the petrographic microscope of 
the geologist or mining engineer. 

Calcite polarizes light rays to elimi- 

nate glare. ‘Traditional domestic sources 
in California and Montana seem to have 
been pretty well worked out; recent ex- 
plorations have been concentrated in the 
vicinity of the Montana deposits. 
e@ Other Researches— During the war 
months, the bureau reports, its explora- 
tion and research activities also have 
included: 

Iron—Exploration of ore, coking coal, 
and fluorspar for the new Far West steel 
industry (BW—Dec.18"43,p16) has been 
conducted in Utah, California, and other 


western states. Magnetite deposits ne 
Mineville, N. Y., are being utilized wit 
the aid of Bureau of Mines 
methods in recovering pillar ore in s 
posedly worked-out mines. In the } 
reau’s Pittsburgh station, magnctic 
struments have been developed 
quick analysis of steels. 

Manganese — Program for 
ciency with domestic production “ma 
real progress,” the bureau reported. A’ 
essential ingredient in all steelmaking 
manganese also is used to alloy wit 
magnesium in bomb casings. A burea 
pilot plant for an electrolytic reduc 
process has been operating at Boul et 
City, Nev.; a commercial plant has bee: 
operating for several months at Kn 
ville, Tenn. (BW—Sep.4'43,p62). West 
ern deposits have been staked out in 
Nevada, Montana, and the Olymps 
peninsula of Washington. Ores fro 
another deposit near Batesville, Ark 
have been concentrated in the bureai 
station at Rolla, Mo.; but utilization o/ 
Arkansas ores, and others in Arizona 
Maine, and Minnesota “awaits an en 
tirely satisfactory and completely de: 
onstrated method for effective bencficiz- 
tion.” 

Aluminum—Although aluminum pr- 
duction is scheduled for a 10% cutback 
(BW—Dec.25'43,p16) and _ productior 
of the ore, bauxite, was curtailed a few 
months ago, as to both imports and do- 
mestic deposits, the bureau is contin 
ing its program of intensive exploratio! 
particularly in Arkansas and Alabama 
for all possible sources of commerci 
grade ore. It also is studying possibk 
alternatives to the Aluminum Co. 0! 
America’s “red mud” reprocessing 0 
residue from ore concentrating plants 

Nickel—Several million tons of low: 
grade ore deposits have been found i 
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Why risk your money and property this way? 


A recent survey of 2374 (men) property or because they own a 
heads of families showed that dog or play golf, etc. You don’t 
89% had no personal liability have to be at fault to be sued, 
insurance. These people are all and lawsuits cost money. 
exposed to possible damage suit You can buy a Comprehensive 
losses running into thousands Personal Liability Policy for as 
if someone is injured on their little as $10 a year. 


ee: & = & @ 


How does speed affect the 
force of a collision? 


The wartime cut in automobile 
speed has saved many lives. At 
20 m.p.h. a car will collide with 
a fixed object with the same 
force as if it dropped 13% feet. 


|) This check-up 


|} may save a life 


' : xk om a ome At 40 m.p.h. the impact is the 
Hy * Nae same as if the car dropped off a 
in our Ome Published with permission building 54 feet high, At 60 
} } of National Conservation Bureau m.p.h., 121 feet high. 
7 
‘ £8: ea @ 
ITS neq : ; : > 
cd with? You have probably heard that more people Does fire insurance cover explosion? 
istic BY are injured at home than away from it. Did you | Fire resulting from explosion—yes, but 
; + St : know that half of these injuries are due to falls? | usually not straight explosion damage “vy XY) i ?9 
(COURS For example, down poorly lighted, obstructed which can be as destructive as fire. At 
otic j “ E ‘ : : small cost you can have the Extended  \ \\say =< 
ed for lll stairways—like the one in the picture. Coverage Endorsement on your fire pole 7 PAYS 75F 
It isn’t commonly known, however, that in icy insuring you against loss from Ex- %——~= BR) | ac 
If-suff he United St: ach vez rer 500 childre plosion, windstorm, hail, riots, smoke, = at) t\ all Dis 
“m a anes One } agg ated = eee aircraft and motor vehicles with certain ff ‘ ae 
q. 4, less than four years old die from accidental exceptions clearly stated in the endorse- , Y 
aking | poisoning at home. Many older people too. ment. Consult your agent or broker or 
All ° 
3 write us for a copy, 
wit Everyone of us ought to do something about 


r . * * 
utc: F these home accidents. Be your own safety la hes 


i" engineer. Check this list of typical dangers and 


UCT] 


oulde eas Why are most insurance rates lower today? 
then correct faulty conditions. y ’ 

bee ? . . . . 
Kn Well, for one thing insurance’ vention and reduction of fire 
Wet & x k* kK ke * companies themselves, years hazards they have worked to- 
ut in ago, took the lead in setting up —_ gether with manufacturers, with 
rmpie Check List for Home Safety standards of safety—and getting civic authorities, with schools 
fror . Published with permission of National Conservation Bureau these accepted. In accident pre- and with other policy holder We 
Ark, 
slain Look about your own home at the earliest opportunity and ask ee: eS 

- yourself these questions: 
On of 

Yes No 
zona ipa 4 ee ave © tdence” 
~~ } LL) Are stairs and steps kept free of obstructions and I have confidence 
vell-li ? andrail? , , 

den : eeenareeer a ieee rhgemes Americans forgenerations have 
fic : C] Are rugs and floors slip-proof? had confidence in this trade- 

: 5 C] Are all baby oo free of sharp edges and too large mark on an insurance policy. 

p ae or umguere . A Hartfordagent or your broker 
bac {} () Are sharp tools, oisons and firearms kept out of can tell you about the reputa- 

on the reach of small children? . ‘al " peee” 

tior ong aes : , : ; tion, the financial strength an 
< {} () Is baby’s bedding and clothing always pinned, but- | } eed of noct ar 

fen hype Po a + se the record of performance 

C toned or folded in such a way that smothering is ~ SOY 
| do- impossible? which back upthe Hartfordstag. 

Inu [} () Are matches and pins and needles kept out of reach 

ior of children? 
ma [1] © Are precautions taken against burns or scalds; 
cial me mamma | to small children in the kitchen and 

Pf athroom? 

ol Og See inane, soveegigen, and gas connections in Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

, good condition? 

ot — . , : ‘ ‘ i > i 

M O 0 Do you guard against carbon monoxide poisoning Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
" and oxygen deprivation in your home and car? r 
ow: ry : : Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

5 LJ (UIs the electrical equipment throughout your home 

” in safe condition? Hartford, Connecticut 

© C Is your home customarily free from accumulated : ar 

44 trash and litter, particularly in out-of-the-way places? Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


La S¢iCS 


The Portland Trading Zone 


o+-ds a market of 715,711 people 
according to the Oct. 1, 1943 
figures for Ration Book 2. 


.- bas a population 33% great- 
er than all the rest of Oregon. 


..- bas an industrial payroll that 
averages over 48 million dol- 
lars monthly, 


Here The Daily Journal 


130,225 of its 
162,923 total circulation... 
the leading medium in Ore- 
gon's Only Major Market. 


+ concentrates 


"== YOU'D 


——— 
eee 


you lived in Portland 
READ THE JOURNAL! 


WHETHER YOU eat at the Algonquin or the 
Automat, whether you like Beethoven or Boogy- 
Woogy, if you lived in Portland you'd subscribe 
to the Journal. 


7 


The Journal is read by 22% more families in 
the Portland Trading Zone than any other daily 
newspaper. And, 81% of its daily city circula- 
tion is delivered direct to Portland homes. 

This preference for The Journal by men and 
women in all walks of life is due primarily to 
The Journal’s popular balance of news and 
features. Due also to the fact that when The 
Journal goes to press it’s mid-afternoon in 
Portland, but it’s six p.m. in New York; and 
midnight or later in much of the rest of the 
world. This natural time advantage enjoyed on 
the Pacific Coast, only by afternoon newspapers, 
enables The Journal to bring its readers local, 
national, world news the same day it happens. 

No wonder The Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the preferred newspaper in the 
Portland area, enjoying the largest circulation 
in its history. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland's Only Afternoon Newspaper 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


ALUMINUM IS CUT 


Cutbacks of aluminum pro 
tive capacity arrived with the \ 
Year as expected (BW—Dex 
’43,p16). Two Long Island | 
lines and two at Burlington, N. J., 
near Philadelphia, were shut down, 
effective Jan. 1. Three others 
Massena, N. Y., are scheduled 
stop production of metallic ah 
num on Feb. 1. 

The four pot lines near \ 
York and Philadelphia that h 


been closed down have a c 
bined capacity of 6,000 ton 
month. 


In addition to the shutdow 
announced, affecting governmciit 
owned plants, Aluminum Co 
America has reduced its operatic 
in Badin, N. C., East St. Lor 
and Baton Rouge. 


Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Wa 
ton, and Alaska, practically nonc 
subject to economical productio: 
standard methods, but holding pos 
ties in the event of an acute short 
Blewett Pass and Cle Elum deposit 
Washington might be utilized in : 
ing a direct iron-nickel alloy, b 
technicians found, and operation of 
tegrated plants would provide an out 
for Grand Coulee power and could | 
the means of supplying alloy for 
for use in the western states. 
Vanadium—Of the newly disco 
deposits of low-grade ore (vanadium 1 
deoxidizing and toughening alloy 
in steel), most promising is an area t! 
includes Subletter Ridge and the S 
River range in Wyoming, and the P 
Bloomington area in Idaho. Incr 
production has been coming from th 


sandstone areas of Colorado and Uta! 


Ores are treated in mills at Rifle, | 
van, Durango, Naturita, Slick Rock, a 
Gateway, Colo., and Monticello 
Blanding, Utah. Since adequate sup 
are assured, no new projects are b 
authorized. 

Chromium — Another _ steel-allo 
material now in adequate suppl 
chromium. Several million tons of « 
deposits are indicated in Califo 
Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Alaska. Bureau technicians have |! 
developing an electrolytic method of 1 
duction. Vast low-grade deposit: 
Montana and Oregon chromite b« 
sands seem to be the most prom: 
sources. Anaconda Copper Mining ¢ 
has been operating mining and con 


trating projects, as a government agent, 


in Montana. 
Tungsten—Used principally in cuttin 
tool bits and electric lamps, tungste1 
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An eight-year-old, reliable company, already successful in developing widely-used equipment 
for the food and chemical industries, has six new products ready for production and distribu- 
tion. We are offering responsible manufacturers the rights to them on an equitable basis. 


Our reason for offering some of our products to manufacturers who need post-war production 
items is simply the fact that they do not fit our regular production and distribution picture. 
They are items that will have active acceptance throughout Industry, and particularly in the 
chemical and food industries. They are new, needed, patented, practical, and potentially profit- 


able. They can solve the problem of excess post-war plant capacity. 


We offer an original device for connecting 
piping of any kind, even glass. It can be used 
to replace tees and elbows, and acts as a union 
which allows piping to be joined at any angle 
from 180 to 90 degrees. It has no threads or 
parts subject to replacement. A simple move- 


@ FOR MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY PIPES AND FITTINGS SERVING THE FOOD AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


ment of one member attaches or detaches it — 
no tools are needed. It will pass any sanitary 
test, and has been thoroughly tested for leak- 
age. Itcan replace standard fittings on all types 
of food, drug, or chemical equipment. There 
is a wide replacement market available. 


@ FOR SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS 


Two products are available. One is a mush- 
room insert that, when once expanded, cannot 
loosen or be removed no matter how often the 
screw is removed. The other is an expanding 
bolt that can be expanded at any point on its 


length, and made to hold permanently at the 
point of expansion. Both products are adapt- 
able to aircraft, automotive, radio, electrical, 
plastic, plywood, and other household com- 
mercial applications. 


@ FOR MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


We offer a hydraulic seal for rotary or recipro- 
cating applications which is self-adjusting to 
compensate for wear. It is ideal for use where 


sanitary requirements are rigid, as in the food, 
chemical and dairy industries. 


© FOR BEARING MANUFACTURERS 


We offer a unique semi-plastic, pre-lubricated 
bearing. Combined radial and thrust type. It 
will operate under oil or water lubrication, 


and is not affected by atmospheric conditions. 
It is an ideal replacement for worn-out con- 
ventional ball or roller bearings. 


e@ FOR PUMP MANUFACTURERS 


We offer a practical pump of entirely new 
design which will maintain its volumetric effi- 
ciency in spite of normal wear. Constant 
pressure-volume control for transferring or 


metering is provided. It will operate up to a 
65 foot head. It has been tested and proved by 
a seven-year field trial. It can also be manufac- 
tured and sold in the low-price field if necessary. 


SOUND ENGINEERING 
We have appointed the McLAIN ORGANIZATION, Inc., 12 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna., to handle the preliminary contacts. Their reputation 
assures you that the products we offer have a background of sound engineer- 
ing and broad experience in producing equipment for the food and chemical 
industries. Naturally, your own engineers and sales executives will have an oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough investigation without incurring any further obligation. 


For further information address: 


McLAIN ORGANIZATION, Inc. + 12 South 12th Street - Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Famine still strikes 
in many lands where 
old methods make it 
impossible to harvest 
enough food. That 
American agriculture feeds our 
people well, and many others be- 
sides, is due in great part to the use 
of power-driven machinery. The 
combine, for example, finishes in 
days what used to take weeks of 
back-breaking toil, enables farmers 
to harvest larger crops. 

Machinery on countless farms 
depends on Twin Disc clutches or 
power take-offs to link driving and 
driven units. The reliability and in- 
built stamina responsible for such 
widespread farm use of Twin Disc 
products make it easier to dispel 
one of man’s greatest fears — that 
of famine. 

In nearly every other industry 


too, the Twin Disc Clutch Com- 
pany’s 26 years of specialization in 
industrial clutch design and manu- 
facture have left their mark. In oil 
fields and logging camps, on work 
and fish boats, on machine tools 
and construction equipment, “Twin 
Disc” on the clutches, power take- 
offs and hydraulic drives is a syno- 
nym for smooth operation, long, 
trouble-free wear life and ease of 
adjustment. 

If you manufacture or use equip- 
ment embodying both driving and 
driven units, now is the time to get 
in touch with Twin Disc engineers. 
An introduction to our wide line of 
standard clutches and hydraulic 
drives, as well as to our extensive 
application experience, can be worth 
real money to you. Write for the 
facts today. Twin Disc CLutcu 


Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, 
Illinois) . 


Twin Dise Power Take-offs enable one engine to do many different 
jobs. Smooth operating, heavy-duty friction clutches, enclosed in 
housings, deliver full engine torque and horsepower. 


Heavy Du 
poten ” Hydraulic 


Power Take-off Torque 


\ 


Twila disc 


CLUTCHES AND/MYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VA 


a vital material whose domestic 
tion has kept pace with war ¢ 
Principal producing area has | 
Yellow Pine property in Valley « 
Idaho. New deposits have bec 
in North Carolina, and other pi 
have been examined. 
| Molybdenum—Has been in 
| mand as a steel alloy. Bureau « 
tions uncovered “considerable t: 
of copper-cobalt-gold-silver ore 
Blackbird district of Lemhi ¢ 
Idaho. Laboratory tests in Roll, \| 
of complex _lead-copper-nick: 
ores from the Fredericktown (M 
indicated satisfactory recovery | 
tation method. 
| Copper—Some 17 bureau proj: 
covered 872,000 tons of new or 
its, containing an estimated 35, 
lb. of copper. Research in copper 
lurgy is being conducted in ie 
tions at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Colleg 
Md.; Rolla, Mo.; Minneapolis; and $3) 
Lake City. Copper productio: 
seems adequate. The same app 
lead, zinc, mercurv. and graphite 


Pigs Won't Peg 


War Food Administration 
raises support price to include 
wider range of hog weights, but 
market still goes astray. 


In an effort to prevent the conniving 
that was yielding farmers less than of 
cial support prices on a large sha 
their prime hogs now glutting the » 
ket (BW—Dec.25’43,p15), the War 
Food Administration moved up from 
200-270 Ib. to 200-300 Ib. the weig! 
of hogs which packers may not buy for 
less than $13.75 per ewt. 

@ Skullduggery Reduced—This made 1 
nagling more difficult, but it mere) 
moved up by a 30-Ib. notch the marginal 
area in which funny business goes on 
between farmers eager for an immc 
ate sale and buyers who cannot afford to 
board hogs awaiting slaughter. Weights 
within ofhcial brackets, but close to both 
limits, are still selling below the official 
floor. 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
istically reported last Monday the fol- 
lowing prices paid for good to pri 
butcher hogs: 


Price 
Weight (Ib.) per cwt 
SOOM ciccvwccvscd Shae 3.. 
YS ree ~ ¥3.25— 13.7 
220-240 13.56— } 
240-280 . ! 13.75 
280-300 4-56.. 439 


e Chopping Block Priorities—Incomng 
hogs on the first business day of the 
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ar swamped big markets. At Chicago’s 
inion Stock Yards, where the pens were 
iptied before New Year, 54,000 hogs 
undated the place, leaving an esti- 
ated 17,000 held over Monday night 
sold “in first hands.” At a good many 
the country marketing points, packers 
id other buyers are giving out serial 
ymbers to farmers in the fashion of 
nall town barber shops and accepting 
ogs only as each shipper’s turn arrives. 
At some of these country yards, all 
ermits are already given out to keep 
1¢ plant fully occupied until Feb. 1. 
‘onsequence is that authorities are wor- 
ing about the possible development of 
‘black market in these informal ship- 
bing permits. If the numbers are made 
ontransferrable, this can be circum- 
ented by transferring the hogs. Also, 
f country yards succeed in diverting 
heir surplus to major points, it means 
juts just so much worse in the big cen- 
ral slaughtering points. 
Soldiers, but Too Few—The first lot of 
oldiers on work furlough to meat pack- 
jng—175 men from Fort Sheridan, I!l.— 
ntered the employ of Chicago packers 
this week to help with the overflow. Few 
of them had ever wielded a butcher 
,nife; most were qualified only to do 
common labor. 

In spite of their inexperience, packers 
are wistfully hoping for lots more like 
them. This first gang of soldiers is only 
a drop in the Chicago stockyard bucket 
-which is partly empty unless it holds 
50,000 workers in slaughtering and re- 
lated activities. 


REBIRTH OF PENNIES 


Nominated for the most popular 
New Year's resolution is that of the 
Philadelphia Mint which has announced 
that it will make no more of those 
pesky steel coins that look like dimes. 

Discontinuing production of the steel 
variety—introduced to conserve war- 
precious metal—does not mean they are 
likely to disappear overnight, however. 
More than 700,000,000 already pro- 
duced will remain in circulation. 

Metal for the new pennies, which 
went into production on Jan. 1, is 
coming from small caliber cartridge 
cases salvaged at Army rifle ranges and 
from arsenals and salvage depots. 


WAR EFFORT PORTRAYED 


Facts and figures on U. S. war pro- 
duction last year are documented in a 
booklet—Production for Victory, 1943 
—just issued by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, which describes the pub- 
lication as the most comprehensive and 
on survey of its kind now avail- 
adie, 


lllustrated by 21 charts, the 63-page 
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ow Steel got fighting mad! 


The back-of-the-lines story 
of a basic industry at war 
is told in an exciting 
motion picture . . 


“TO EACH OTHER” 


THIS PICTURE takes you on a tour oj 
steel plants all over the country. Shows old 
and new mills rushed into service to meet 
the terrific demand for steel. Singles out 
improved processes of steel-making inspired 
by war needs. 

Scenes for this action-packed picture were 
photographed against a background of flam- 
ing furnaces, thundering mills and giant 
shipyards. The workers shown are men and 
women playing their real-life roles. As the 
picture unfolds, the story of “To Each 
Other” is told by a famous Hollywood char- 
acter actor—a story of fathers and brothers, 
of wives and sisters, and the steel they make 
for fighting weapons to back up their fight- 
ing men, 

You'll see them spin a big steel tube into 
a bomb—and do it ten times faster than ever 
before. You'll watch the fashioning of intri 
cate springs that make a machine gun chat 
ter. You'll be fascinated by the sight of great 
ships fabricated on a production line. You'll 
see four great destroyers launched at one 
time from a single shipyard! 


Available for Group Showing 
.. . at No Charge 
More than a hundred war-born miracles of steel 
make “To Each Other” a picture of thrilling « 
tainment—as well as an important part of the educa 
tion of everyone who cares about winning the war 


This 35-minute film will be loaned at no charge, for 
showing before employee groups, clubs, or any pri 
fessional civic or fraternal organization. Why not 
suggest that your program committee arrange to show 
this picture! Send the coupon below for application 
blank and illustrated folder. 


United States Steel B.W, 


7 
Room 1650, 436 Seventh Avenue 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. } 
Please send, at no obligation, illustrated folder de- 1 
scribing new 35-minute motion picture, ‘To Each i 
Other”; also application blank with which to order | 
this free film. j 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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survey reveals specific pr 
achievements in over-all produ 
well as in aircraft, shipping, 
tool industries, plus other wart 
pee ,’ SA\D THE RUBBER MAKERS, (eae ! 

Highlighted are figures whi 
that our Navy has more than 1 3 
AND THIS 1S THE ALUMINA WE: GAVE THEM many wees in. service as 

41; that shipping of 27,000, 
launched in two years is equ 
the prewar tonnage of all the 
Nations; and that today the 
States is turning out more airplai 
| are being produced by all the 
| the world together. 


| DISNEY GOES INDUSTRIAL 


War has enabled Walt Disn 
ductions to develop a new techn 
training films, mostly for the 
services, and now the studio is about ty & 
apply it to the industrial field in a fa § 
ture that is being prepared for Owe 
Illinois Glass Co. 

Before the war, Britain ordered a film 
to teach flush riveting, Canada one o 
the tank rifle. While Disney was losing 
25% of his young artists in the dat & 
(180 are in the service), the studio 
added training films to its entertain 
ment output. Last year more than 
200,000 ft. of these training films, equal 
to 3 entertainment features, were 


4/ 
7 


Alorce C-741 Alumina rubber reinforcing pigment, magnified 50,300 times 


. 
turned out. 


C-741 Alumina of a certain particle size made the best 
rubber reinforcing pigment; tests by the rubber companies 
proved this. The electron microscope identified that particle 
size. Standards were established. Today, this microscope 
serves as a control on production, and the rubber compa- 
nies are assured of a uniformly fine reinforcing pigment, when 
they employ Aluminum Ore Company’s C-741 Alumina. 

Paper coatings, pigments and fillers for rubber, paint, 
plastics, inks; these are but a few of the uses on which 
Aluminas in the C-700 series were tried successfully before 
the war. Alorco’s ability to vary the properties of these 
versatile materials offers unlimited possibilities as you 
make plans for improving your postwar products. im - 


Tell us what you want an Alumina to accomplish, Or, STICKERS FOR TAGS 


if you're not ready to talk about it, list the characteristics California motorists are saved th 
it should have. Quite likely, a material is already avail- bother of removing rusted-on licens¢ 
able—we'll send you samples for trial, ALUMINUM plates in order to apply their 19+ 
COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALUMINUM tags. They merely display the old tags 
and paste a new sticker on the wind 


shield. The label denotes payment ot 
license fees and represents the ulti 
mate in this particular type of metal 
conservation which began two years 


ALUMINUM ORE COM PAN Y - ae meee : — 
strips for the usual full-sized plates 
© Cluminum and Fluorine Compounds (BW Nov 1 5°41,p30). 
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Ore Company) 1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SHAT PS .. Fort of the Pacific Cra 


WATCH SEATTLE when all-out war moves to the 
Pacific. Attack on the Japanese mainland will most 
likely be launched from Seattle. Because Seattle is 
America’s port closest to the Orient! Tokyo is 4200 


miles, on a close-to-land route from Seattle ... and 
4500 miles on the Great Circle all-sea route from San 
) Francisco. Four transcontinental railroads serve Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest from the industrial east 
where most war goods are produced. And Seattle is 
closer to these American industrial centers than any 
other Pacific Coast port! 


THE PORT OF SEATTLE, located in the calm waters of Puget 
Sound — has 193 miles of shore-line within the city area... 
about the same as the Port 
of New York City. It has 
the rare combination of 
both salt and fresh water fa- 
cilities . . . and is known 
among seafuring men as “a 
good liberty port.” Before 
the war 95 ship lines served 
Seattle — and they shall re. 
turn, greatly strengthened. 


® Location from which obove scene 
was painted 


REPRESENTED by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., 


Let these facts guide your thinking in placing the Port 
of Seattle’s importance in the peacetime future. Just 
as the center of civilization moved from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic —so today do we enter the Era 
of the Pacific. Through the Port of Seattle will flow 
millions of tons of American goods to progressive 
China, Siberian Russia, and Alaska. Seattle rightly 
deserves a big place in your plans for the future. In 
Seattle most people read The SEATTLE TIMES. It is 


the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes, 


- «THE 


EATTLE TIMES 


Seattle, Washington 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


THE WAR ano 


¥ ee re 
BUSINESS ABROAD 


World Oil Policy in 1944? 


Beyond enemy-held reserves which will be freed, Persian 
Gulf basin and the future of synthetics offer a challenge to the 
Allies; U.S. participation in Anglo-lranian proposed. 


Some time during 1944, important 

supplics of oil are likely to be freed 
from enemy control, but this is not 
likely to alter certain important deci- 
sions on world oil policy which must 
soon be made by the major powers. 
@ Spring Drive?—Until recently, strate- 
gists have placed Burma, with its big re- 
serves of oil and modest refineries, at 
the head of the list of oil-bearing re- 
gions likely to be returned to the United 
Nations. Such thinking is based on the 
assumption that Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten is planning a spring drive from India 
to isolate, and then stage a showdown 
with, the Japanese in the whole Bay of 
Bengal area (BW —Dec.25'43,p65). 

Almost simultaneously other United 

Nations forces are expected to push their 
westward drive from present bases in the 
Pacific until they cut off the rich oil and 
rubber reserves of the British and Neth- 
erlands East Indies south of the Philip- 
pines. ‘This week's capture of Saidor, 
New Guinea, by American troops high- 
lighted this prospect, for it brought back 
into United Nations hands the first rub- 
ber-producing area to be retaken from 
the Japanese—a small plantation of 300 
acres. 
@ Interest Shifted—Vital as the recap- 
ture of the great oil fields in Borneo and 
Sumatra will be to the United Nations, 
the world’s immediate interest in oil 
has recently veered to Europe and the 
Middle Fast. 

Russia’s spectacular new drive toward 
Poland and Rumania threatens, before 
spring, to deprive Hitler of the valuable 
Rumanian oil fields which still provide 
him with nearly one-third of his sup- 
plies 

lar more important to the postwar 

world, however, are problems developing 
around the vast oil fields that rim the 
Persian Gulf. 

e Abadan Base—The British government 
has played an important role in the 
development of these fields. When 
London was convinced that the Allies in 
the last war “floated to victory on a sea 
of oil,” the British set out to develop 
a huge supply base as near as possible 
to the Mediterranean. The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. was formed, with the 
British government holding 57% of the 
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shares, and refinerics were built at 
Abadan to handle the oil from the wells, 
all of which were in Iran. 

Since then, the United States has 
entered the Persian Gulf region with im- 
pertant investments by Standard Oil 
Co. of California and-the ‘Texas Co. in 
Saudi Arabia, and by Gulf Oil in Ku- 
wait (BW —Dec.18'43,p22). Britain also 
has holdings in Kuwait oil. 

e Greater Reserve—The Persian Gulf 
field leaped into the fore of discussion 
a few months ago when world petro- 
leum authorities pointed out that known 
reserves of oil in all United States fields 
—reserves of 20,000,000,000 bbl.—con- 
stituted less than 14 years’ supply at 
present high rates of consumption. At 
the same time, they estimated that the 
Persian Gulf basin as a whole contains 
at least 25,000,000,000 bbl., and Wash- 
ington has refused to deny that govern- 
ment officials were negotiating with rep- 


résentatives of the California Ar) 
Standard Oil Co. for possib| 
ment participation in the de\ 
of oil reserves. 

The Petroleum Reserves Corp One 
ates under a charter which aut! ora 
to “buy or otherwise acquir : 
of crude petroleum from source. outs; 
the United States, including ' 
chase or acquisition of stock in . 
tions owning such reserves, and {o sto, 
transport, produce, process, imufy 
ture, sell, market, and otherwise disp, 
of such crude petroleum.” 

@ Deal Is Off, But—While the 

deal which the government was try; 
to negotiate with the California Arabix 
company has been dropped, the gover 
ment’s future plans for the Middle Ey 
remain undisclosed. It is kno 
there are proposals from some quarte 
that Washington acquire a 50-5\) inte fi 
est with London in Anglo-|ranian 

either as part payment by London fy 

lend-lease materials or for the douhk§ 
protection of joint ownership in a fic 
that has become so important to bothf 
countries. 

Whatever decision may be reachej 
will depend in part on the 


I Cpt tt 


brought back by the special mission, 
headed by E. L. DeGolyer, which ha 
been dispatched to the Near and Middle 
East to survey the oil situation in tha 
part of the world. 

@ Ickes Gives a Hint—Only clue to goy- 
ernment policy, against this background 


TO BRIDGE A SHORTAGE 


Still another among the small-scale 
but important Brazilian mining oper- 
ations expanded because of war block- 
ades is the production of tantalum. 
Used in military detection devices, 
the metal is derived from tantalite— 


previously mined chiefly in Malaya— 
now taken from 400 small mines in 
northern Brazil. Production is so te: 
stricted that the use of machinery 1s 
not justified, the processing being a 
hand operation for 8,000 miners. ‘I he 
metal’s importance, however, puts it 
at the top of air transport prioritics. 
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Machining Valve Bonnets 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


ve are looking down an aisle in one department of Crane’s huge Chicago 
works. As far as the eye can see are high speed turret lathes, all devoted 
to the same type of production—machining valve bonnets. 

Such high specialization of tools and manual skill are necessary when the 
urgent demand of the world’s most powerful Navy, mightiest Merchant 
Marine and greatest industrial production must be met. And so Crane Co., 
long America’s largest producer of valves, is today turning out more of this 
vital flow control equipment than ever before. 

This vastly increased production has made possible new advances in the 
manufacture of valves. The new techniques—new “know hows” that Crane 


has developed to aid America at war—will be devoted to the production of 
valves and fittings for an America at peace when the war is won. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


RANE VALVES 


K eee Ss AtR crea 


OAP dust created during the 
packaging of “Super Suds” 
is drawn into specially designed 
hoods on the packing machines, 
thence carried through pipes to 


the large Sly Dust Filter shown 
above. 


Here the soap-laden air is filter- 
ed through the cloth bags of this 
filter, removing all particles, 
saving valuable soap and thor- 
oughly cleaning the air. Sly 
Dust Filters are suppressing and 
collecting 111 kinds of dust in 
57 industries. Over 5000 instal- 
lations in operation today. What 
is your dust problem? Ask for 
Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


SINCE 1874 
4749 Train Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scientific 
DUST CONTROL 


of wartime action, is the reiterated 
statement by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes that the country should 
have a supply of oil sufficient for 20 
years even at present high rates of con- 
sumption. If this is arranged by acquir- 
ing oil abroad, it would mean the pur- 
chase of nearly 10,000,000,000 bbl. 

There has even been discussion of the 
possibility of buying and hauling home 
this much oil, but practical minds point 
out that, though it is possible to pump 
it back into the ground here for stor- 
age, it might be more sensible to seal 
up a part of domestic supplies and to 
depend largely on imports for current 
consumption in the immediate future. 
@ Two Other Methods—Ickes has dis- 
cussed two other methods of securing 
future supplies. One is to develop hydro- 
genation plants to extract oil from coal 
(BW —Jul.31°43,p50). The other is to 
develop big refineries at which fuel can 
be extracted from oil shale (BW —Sep. 
11°43,p28). 

Ickes calls attention to the fact that 
in 1930 one large hydrogenation plant 
in Germany was producing 30,000,000 
gal. of gasoline a year from coal, the 
only raw material of which Hitler had 
ample supplies within the old German 
boundaries. By 1936, the Nazis had 
boosted their synthetic oil output to 
200,000,000 gal., and in 1939 it had 
ag 1,000,000,000 gal. According to 
Ickes, German synthetic production to- 
day may be as high as 2,000,000,000 gal. 
e E ‘nough for 1,000 Years—Ickes esti- 
mates that U. S. coal reserves are big 
enough to provide 1,500,000,000 gal. of 
synthetic fuel each year for 1,000 years 
and still leave enough coal to meet all 
other needs. 

And oil shale deposits, largely in the 
Rocky Mountain region, are probably 
capable of supplying more than 90,- 
000,000,000 bbl. of crude oil, or enough 
to supply U.S. needs for 65 years. 

@ Russia Has Its Own—Despite its large 
oil deposits, mainly in the Caucasus, 
Russia has taken the precaution to de- 
velop its own hydrogenation industry. 
No details of the projects—as to either 
their exact location or the volume. of 
synthetic oil output—have been revealed, 
| but the Germans noted that one of the 
| items the Russians insisted on including 
in the famous 1939 trade agreement 
with the Nazis was the immediate deliv- 
ery to Russia of several complete hydro- 
genation plants (BW —Jun.1°40,p47) 

In one case, Hitler went so far as to 
order that a new plant in the Rhine 

Valley be dismantled and shipped to 
Stalin so that the Nazis could demand 
immediate payment in lubricating oil 
and raw cotton, badly needed for the 
coming winter campaigns against Russia. 
e No Immediate Solution—Not all of 
these problems will be solved in 1944. 
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The main effort is bound to b 
ing up of the war, which aut 
will free vital oil supplies for @ \ied , 
close to the fighting fronts. 
larger issues of the controls 
production and the develop nt ¢ 
large synthetic industry are | 
come up for major consideratic 


Utilities Assured 


Combined Boards creat 
public utilities committee to ease 


reconstruction of blitzed facilities 


in occupied countries. 


First steps toward meshing 
habilitation requirements of | ( 
Europe into the total war production 
effort of the United Nations. are bein & 
taken now by the Combined Board 
top allied war-coordinating agenci 
e Farm Machine Setup—Early 
cember the Combined Production & 
Resources Board and the Combined 
Food Board announced formation of 4 
Combined Agricultural & Food Ma. 
chinery Committee to “make recom- 
mendations for the production and 
distribution of the agricultural imple. 
ments and food processing machinery 
required by the war effort, including the 
needs for the liberated areas as they 
may be developed by the appropriate 
agencies. 

Last week the Combined Production 
& Resources Board set up a Public 
Utilities Committee with a similar state 
ment of objectives. Representing the 
three countries on the committee 


be J. A. Krug, 


1 Dell 


Will 
WPB utilities expert; 
Sir Henry Self, British member 
CPRB; and Dr. T. H. Hogg, chairman 
of Ontario’s Hydro-Electric Power Cot 
mission. 
@ Survey of Needs—The new committee 
will survey utility needs of the allied 
nations and plan the procurement of 
equipment for liberated areas in Europe 
Principal emphasis will be on nontrans- 
portation utilities, principally water and 
electric utilities, with less emphasis on 
gas and communications. This is in 
keeping with the policy of meeting only 
minimum needs in freed areas. 
The Public Utilities Committee v 
provide a forum for all interested par- 
ties in the United States, Britain, and 
Canada. In addition to examining the 
minimum requirements submitted to 
the boards by the United Nations Re- 
lief & Rehabilitation Administration, 
the committee will be in constant touch 
with the military and civilian require- 
ments of the three countries. 
@ To Get Military Data—The comnut- 
tee will have access to the schedule of 


+ 
of 
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“The inside of the tank decks of 
ene of the LST’s has the appear- 
ance of a gigantic garage. In the 
vast space there is row upon row 
ef tanks, trucks and jeeps. 


“Once beached, the ship has to 
stay there until all the carge has 
roared its way ashore. The deep 
hum of the exhaust fans can be 
heard as thousands of cubic feet of 
foul fumes are sucked out inte the 
air. If those fans ever stopped, 
the soldiers working below would 
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262,500,000 CFM AT 1 INCH STATIC 
PRESSURE DISCHARGED BY 7500 WING 
AXIAL FLOW BLOWERS ON LST SHIPS 


The first “cargo” discharged by the famous LST 
landing ships is the volume of deadly exhaust 
fumes given off by the tanks warming up below 
decks prior to the invasion landing. These fumes 
are exhausted through a large number of Wing 
Axial Flow Blowers each delivering 35,000 CF M 
at 1 inch static pressure. The “cargo” which follows 
is the world’s most: powerful armored corps— 
tanks, trucks, jeeps, motorized artillery —the 

vanguard of invasion blast- 

' ing the way to Victory. 


These LST’s have made 
possible our successful land- 
ings in Tunisia, Sicily, the 
Italian Mainland, the Sol- 
omons, the Aleutians, and 
will undoubtedly be in the 
fore of the Invasion of the 


Mainland of Europe. 


Wing is proud of the fact that 
its years of pioneering in the 
ventilation field have thus 
been climaxed by one of 
the most important ventila- 
tion projects of our time. 


L..J. Wing Mfo.Co. 


154 W.14th Street, New York 11,N.Y. 


Factories: 
Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


AXIAL FLOW 


WVVETIN BLOWERS 


FANS « TURBINES « BLOWERS + UNIT HEATERS « SHIP VENTILATORS + EXHAUSTERS + HEATING SECTIONS 
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The last of twelve U. S-built locomo- 
tives and 250 ore cars have just arrived 
in Brazil to commence big-scale deliv- 
ery of Itabira iron ore to Victoria where 
it will be shipped (ultimately at the 
rate of 1,500,000 tons a year) to Brit- 
ain and the U.S. to help meet greatly 


expanded wartime demand. Included 
in the project is a long new pier at 
Victoria where ore trains will arrive on 
an overhead trestle, drop their loads 
into bunkers from which they will be 
carried on modern conveyor belts: at 
the rate of 500 tons an hour to ships. 


rclicf needs provided by the military 
authorities in order to plan procurement 
for Europe. ‘The military will also sup- 
ply data on how much utility recon- 
struction will be handled as a military 
job at and behind the fighting front, 
and how much will be done by the utili- 
ties section of the Allied Military Gov- 
crnment. 

The committee will work through 
WPB with American industry (and 


through appropriate national authorities 
with Canadian and British industry) on 
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procurement of special types of equip- 
ment not readily available in the sup- 
plying countries. 

e Will Equalize Drain—Finally, the 
committee will equalize the burden or 
drain on national stockpiles and new 
production of equipment which has 
been under strict priority for several 
years, 

An important contribution to the re- 
habilitation stockpile is expected to 
come from the materials hoarded by the 
British as a precaution against blitz. 


Ready to Mine 


Brazil’s mountain 0° rg 
will start moving to the sea noy 
that last of 250 ore cars hav 
arrived from United States. 


There was a flurry in the bust! ing ji, 
tle port of Victoria, Brazil, this \ eek y 
freighters delivered the last of 
dump cars to arrive from the (nite 
States and a new Philadelphii-bu 
locomotive hauled them away to th 
assembly shop. 
® Scope of Project—At the pier, 4 smal 
group of United States engineers and 
Brazilian officials looked on with mixed 
feelings. 

To the Americans, who are under cop. 
tract to start big-scale production of iron 
ore at Itabira (map)—one of the worlds 
richest deposits—the arrival of the ma 
chinery means that they must prove that 
they can meet the terms of a contract 
signed with the Brazilian government to 
mine and transport to Victoria 1,500, 
000 tons of ore a year. 

To the Brazilians, it inaugurates one 

of the most important projects in the 
country’s new industrialization program, 
Before 1944 ends, ocean-going ships will 
tie up at Victoria’s modern pier to pick 
up iron ore hauled over the rebuilt and 
restocked railroad from Itabira, 350 
miles away. 
@ Wartime Project—The Rio Doce proj. 
ect—named for the river valley along 
which the iron ore is hauled to the coast 
—was conceived nearly two years ago 
when the war outlook was most scrious. 
Confronted with the loss of iron ore 
from Sweden and North Africa, Britain 
and the United States made a deal with 
Brazil to develop intensively the fabu- 
lously rich but little-known = Itabira 
deposits. 

There were four main provisions in 
the deal signed on Mar. 23, 1942: 

(1) The British government would ac- 
quire and cede to the Brazilian government 
the property of the Itabira Iron Co., Ltd., a 
private capital English enterprise. 

2) The Brazilian government would pay 
all expenses in Brazil for the development of 
the mines and for the reconstruction of thie 
railway, to produce and transport 1,500 
tons of ore annually. 

(3) The Brazilian government would give 
to the British government and to the U. 5. 
Metals Reserve Co. preferential rights for 
the purchase annually of 750,000 tons of ore 
each, during a period of three years following 
the date of a purchase agreement to be made 
with the Brazilian government. 

(4) The Export-Import Bank agreed to 
provide a credit of $14,000,000 to pay for 
technical services and for the purchase in the 
United States and shipment to Brazil of the 
equipment and materials necessary for thie 
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the light that burned in the wee small hours 


Perhaps you thought that neighbor boy 
was foolish wasting his time and money 
fooling around with radio... sitting up 
all hours with those earphones clamped 
to his head, burning up good light and 
losing sleep. Perhaps you thought those 
messy looking wire contraptions strung 
all over the house were a blot on the 
neighborhood. Well... there are a few 
things you should know about the radio 
amateur and the thousands of others like 
him who are scattered all over the world. 

You should know that the radio ama- 
teur is today the “heads-up” electronic 
engineer who is creating the so-called 
new era of industry. The light in the attic 
window has gone out for the duration 
but the radio amateur is still working ‘til 
the wee small hours. He’s in the labora- 
tories and factories still developing radio 
.-. Still forcing progress. He’s in the mili- 
tary services with earphones still clamped 


to his head 


You should know that the progress of 
radio has been greatly accelerated by the 
radio amateur. His zeal for greater accom- 
plishment, his continual experimentation 
helped the industry develop better appa- 
ratus. For this reason you'll find that much 
of the key electronic equipment in service 
today was originally put through its paces 
by the radio amateur. Eimac tubes are an 
outstanding example. Created and devel- 
oped in the great amateur testing grounds, 
these tubes quickly proved themselves 
vastly superior for commercial and war 
uses. Their place of leadership with radio 
amateurs was a prelude to their rapid ac- 
ceptance throughout the industry. Today 
they are first choice 
of the leading elec- 
tronic engineers 
throughout the 
world...first in the 
important new de- 
velopments in radio. 


Follow the leaders to 


EIMAC 100T 


Export Agents: Frazar & Hansen, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 


Whre DOES THE JOB! 


MAKING WIRE for work of this calibre is a 
full time job, for you must have the know- 
how...to select the right metal... roll it, 
or draw it through the dies to the right 
dimension... finish it or insulate it or strand 
it or weave it...and have the equipment to 
take it all in your stride... 

This know-how, and the men who have 
it, and the thousands of tons of equipment 
they boss all day and all night in Roebling 
plants adds up to specialization, that is 
doing its part to win the war, and will 
help you afterward toward the lower costs 
that will protect jobs and profits in the 
Peace. To provide the kind of a source of 
supply you want when you say. 


It’s ajob for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Bronches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


A product of one of Roebling’s six wire- 
speciolist divisions . . . Tempered and 
bived flot wire to spring specifications. 


development of mines and for the 1 
struction of the railway as stipulated 
funds advanced are to be repaid during 
riod of 25 years. 


@ Brazilian Control—Brazil caused t 
formed the Companhia Vale do 
Doce (the Doce River Valley Co.) | 
| a Brazilian president and four direc 
two of whom are Brazilians and 
Americans. 

The C.V.R.D. is capitalized at ¢ 
000,000, of which $4,500,000 is in 
preferred stock that has been sold to 
Brazilian public, and the balanc 
common stock held by the governm 

Although present activities are 
centrated on war production, 
C.V.R.D. charter permits the comp 
to participate in any enterprises that | 
contribute to the development of | 
valley. Profits are limited to 15% 
invested capital (a relatively small 
turn in Brazil), and the balance will 
turned back into development. 

@ Changes on Railway—Since last Oc: 
ber, two United States engineering c 

panies have been busy relocating nea 
100 miles of the railroad to make 
more economical to operate. 

At Itabira, which is virtually a moi 
tain of iron ore, two electric power 
shovels will soon be in place to scoop 
the ore into the twelve newly arrive, 35- 
ton diesel trailer trucks which will hau! 
it to the railroad. Later, a 7,000-ft. rub 
ber-belt conveyor system is to be built 
and a crusher plant completed. 

e Competitive Problem—While Braz! 
has contracted to sell to Britain and th 


United States all of the ore likely to b 
produced in the next three years, neutral 
experts who have visited the project 1 
the last few months insist that transpo1 
tation costs will, for some time at least, 
make the ore too expensive to compete 
in any but a wartime market. 

On the other hand, development of a 

small Brazilian steel industry at Volta 
Redonda (southwest of Rio de Jancir 
(BW —Nov.13'43,p48) assures an outlet 
for the ore after the war. For the pres- 
ent, however, Volta Redonda is operat 
ing entirely on deposits located close: 
to Rio. 
@ Other Resources—Brazilians don't 
stake all their future hopes for the Rio 
Doce Valley on the iron ore at Itabira. 
For years, a private British company has 
hauled profitable quantities of timber 
and gold out of the valley, and geological 
surveys now indicate that there are de- 
posits of mica and rock crystals which 
can probably be worked profitably, even 
in time of peace. 

This explains the efforts being made 
up and down the valley to install sanita- 
tion systems and to build simple but 
modern houses for the workers. It also 
explains current talk of developing hy- 
droelectric sites. 
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FOR LACK OF COAL 


Wartime shortages of fucl have 
created serious problems of trans 
port and caused widespread intro 
duction of gasogene engines in 
Latin America (BW—Apr.17'43, 
p84), but in Argentina even indus 
trv has been forced off an elec- 
tricity and coal diet. Some 87 dif- 
ferent fuel substitutes have been 
experimentally used in industrial 
furnaces. The government recently 
announced that to supplement 
other fuels 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat, held too long in elevators, 
will be made available for fuel be- 
fore the end of the year. 

An official tabulation of substi 
tute fuel consumed in Argentina 
during 1941 and 1942 discloses 
the wide range of products burned 
in quantity (thousands of gallons): 


1941 1942 

Corn stalks and cobs.. 3,128 4,000 
Sugar cane pulp...... 1,501 1,500 
Cereal straw ........ 1,042 1,100 
Quebracho straw. .... 414 = 400 
Seed cakes and hulls.. 349 550 
Wood sawdust ...... 49 50 
Geape skimg......... 41 40 
eS re 21 40) 
Other waste products. 68 100 
ES GS Sores eve 6,613 7,780 


COLOMBIA HOLDS ITS FAIR 


Colombia’s first National Exposition 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
originally scheduled for last October, 
opened this week in Medellin. 

Over 500 of Colombia’s leading in- 
dustries, businesses, and agricultural in- 
terests are represented. The agricultural 
experimental stations and animal hus- 
bandry experimental farms have sent 


exhibits, and government specialists in | 


agronomy will give lectures. 

Cash prizes totaling $60,000 will be 
awarded before the exposition closes 
Feb. 6. 


MEXICO EXPANDS FLEET 
MEXICO, D. F.—A new government 


fleet of three vessels will steam into 
Tampico harbor this month to add 
13,000 tons to the small Mexican mer- 
chant marine. 

President Manuel Avila Camacho au- 
thorized the establishment of a semi- 
official shipping corporation, Compaiiia 
Naviera Continental, S. A., on Dec. 29. 

Of the new company’s initial capital 
of 15,000,000 pesos (roughly $3,000,- 
000), one-half was subscribed by two 
agencies of the Mexican government 
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This photograph shows the entrance to Hitler's Berlin residen 


| 


e before 


he fled the city. Reports indicate the house was damaged by bombs 


Craseress bombing brings German 
collapse closer—hastens the day when 
American manufacturers can turn part 
of their production to much-needed 
consumer durable goods. Nation-wide 
industrial planning is paving the way 
for quick conversion to peacetime 
manufacture of all kinds of products, 
many of which will be made of sheet 
steel, 


Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels — each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. For 
more than 40 years ARMco has been 
developing special-purpose metals — 
has created a number of them in the 
Armco Research Laboratory. One 
example is ARMCO galvanized PAtnt- 
crip, the original Bonderized zinc- 
coated sheet that takes and preserves 
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paint. One of its uses today is in tem 
plates that speed warplane production. 

While all Armco metals are now 
serving in the war, ARMCO is co-operat 
ing with manufacturers who are plan 
ning future civilian products—helping 
to select the proper sheet steels to 
meet strength, appearance, durability 
and fabricating problems — studying 
post-war markets. Many design engi 
neers and sales executives have found 
our experience very helpful to them 
and profitable to their companies. For 
information, write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 541 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


From a Tank 
of WATER 


In modern warfare, extra engine power may often be the margin of victory. 
This extra horsepower depends on the instant, accurate testing of new, over- 
hauled or rebuilt engines—so that the power plant in every tank, truck, plane 
or motorboat operates at top efficiency. 


Such a program was made practical by Clayton Hydraulic Dynamometers, 
in which a “tank of water” is the heart of the laboratory-accurate testing 


equipment. Engine performance is checked 
over its entire operating range. Necessary 
adjustments and repairs are instantly indi- 
cated, insuring extra horsepower when the 
engine goes into action. 


For overseas service, the lightweight, self- 
contained dynamometer illustrated above is 
simple and accurate ... built with a mini- 
mum of critical materials. In base shops 
where water is critical and portability essen- 
tial, it requires no outside electric current or 
cooling supply. 


Other Clayton dynamometers test air- 
craft, marine and stationary engines in pro- 
duction plants and in the field. The complete 
line includes models from 50 to 4000 H.P. 
for laboratory and production testing— 
shown at the right is a dynamometer de- 
veloped for aircraft engines. 


MANUFACTURING 
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ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 


(the official foodstuff control co: 
sion, Nacional Distribuidora y Re¢ 
dora, and the paper trust, Com, 
Productora e Importadora de P 
S. A.), the other half by private \ 
can investors. 

The three-ship fleet will consi 
former Dutch vessels purchased in * 
York, where they had long been 
as they were too slow for convoy dut 

According to present plans, Pprioi 
for goods to be transported by t 
ships will be granted in the follo 
order: (1) cereals imported by the 
cional Distribuidora; (2) paper imps 
and (3) shipments of Mexican oil to 
| other Latin-American republics. 

If reports from Chicago are cor 
the 3,345,000 bu. of Canadian wl 
held there for spring shipment down 
Mississippi will be taken from the ba 
by the new Mexican fleet for movem 
to Mexico. A year ago the Interstat 
Commerce Commission scuttled Ca 
dian-Mexican plans to move wheat 
rail, pleading madequacy of rail eq: 
ment. The new arrangement appx 
to bypass this opposition. 


NWLB O. K.’S WAGE HIKE 


Since last May, the Office of Defer 
Transportation has been running a 1 
road in Puerto Rico. 

l’or six months, discussions have c 
tinued on the wage dispute between t! 
American Railway Co. of Puerto Ri 


Union which threatened to stop tl 
road’s operations (BW—Jun.26'43,p92 
and only at the turn of the year did th 
National War Labor Board approve th 
wage agreement. 
Setting a $100,000 annual cost limit 
on wage increases in a Sept. | order, th 
board has now approved increases of 
2.4¢ an hour for 50% of the 1,700 work- 
ers involved, with other increases rang 
ing as high as 5¢ an hour. Increases ar 
retroactive to the date of government 
seizure, May 13. 
Washington is now in possession of 
| a long list of seized companies (BW— 
Dec.25'43,p28), and return of the 
| Puerto Rico railroad to private control 
is still a matter for executive decision. 


SERVICE FABRICS STOPPED 


British textile mills in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have switched from the pro- 
duction of army khaki, air force gray, 
and navy blue yard goods to civilian 
fabrics. 

As in Canada (BW—Nov.27'43,p47), 
British mills are starting the gigantic 
task of stockpiling civilian textiles for 
the relief of Europe and the millions of 
soldiers who may be mustered out this 
year. 
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and the Puerto Rico Railroad Workers’ 


ML ae Tee 


CANADA 


labor Policy Spat 


Plan to centralize postwar 


control in Dominion government | 


arouses provincial opposition, 
particularly in Quebec. 


OTTAWA-—Canada’s labor control 

problem, simmering at year’s end, came 
to a quick boil this week as the provinces 
made known their attitude toward fed- 
eral assumption of jurisdiction over la- 
bor relations. 
e Bargaining Extended—Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s hold-the-line speech 
offered temporary appeasement to dis- 
affected parties, including labor, and 
seemed to imply that recent talks with 
provincial heads had paved the way for 
lasting advances on the labor relations 
front. Ottawa has wartime authority 
over labor relations in war plants and 
wants to extend compulsory collective 
bargaining arrangements to all industry 
for the future. 


This was the keystone of Justice C. P. | 


McTague’s report as chairman of the 
National War Labor Board after a 
lengthy probe into labor-industry difh- 
culties. During a three-month hiatus, 
between submission of the report and 
the Prime Minister's announcement, 
provincial bosses were understood to 
have waived interest in autonomy over 
labor relations and made the Ottawa 
guarantees possible. 

@ Quebec Protests—Quebec, keenly con- 
scious of its provincial rights—and hold- 
ing a unique position as a low-pay in- 
dustrial refuge—insists that any labor 
relations code including compulsory bar- 
gaining should apply only now and to 
war industries. 

Ontario wants the federal authorities 
to accept responsibility for the terms of 
the code on a Dominion-wide scale but 
to decentralize its administration. 

Other provinces would be content to 
transfer full jurisdiction in all labor 
matters to Ottawa permanently and to 
have the code serve as a labor charter 
after the war. 
¢ Treading Carefully—Ottawa is in a 
delicate spot politically, challenged by a 
strengthening opposition in the socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, and is trying not to antagonize the 
provinces by broadening federal author- 
ity. As a result, the full McTague rec- 
ommendations are being considerably 
telescoped, or even ignored. 

Member of the Ontario Supreme 
Court and recognized as the Dominion’s 
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tical U S Navy Photograph 


NE of the most effective and start- 
ling types of ships the war has pro- 
duced is the LST—Landing Ship-Tank. 
Born of American ingenuity, these 
formidable and seaworthy craft carry 
American fighting men, supplies, 
tanks, half-tracks and other mechaniz- 
ed equipment to enemy shores in all 
corners of the world—Attu, Rendova, 
Sicily, Kiska, Munda, New Guinea. 
Conceived wholly for transport and 
combat, every inch of space aboard an 
LST is put to use. These ships cruise 
from tropic to frigid seas—where am- 
ple ship-heating facilities are indis- 
pensable. Because © Cleaver-Brooks 
steam generators are exceedingly com- 
pact and highly efficient in use of fuel- 
oil, they are in service aboard LST’s— 
providing necessary steam for heating 
as well as hot water for the galley and 
hygienic needs of the men on board. 
Factory “packaged,” finished and 


Cleaver-Brooks steam generator of the type used 
aboard LST’s—for yy the ship— providing 
hygienic 


steam and hot water for the galley an 
needs of the crew and military personnel. 


Official U.S. Navy Photog 


HHIEAD ESTABLISHED! 
Vuk share! 


tested in every detail—compact, space- 
saving design—high fuel-to-steam effi- 
ciency —quick steaming capacity —de- 
pendable ‘round the clock perform- 
ance — these advantages of Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators qua/i/y them 
for “‘combat’’ duty. Other Cleaver- 
Brooks equipment in action with our 
armed forces include portable water 
distilling units, sterilizers, disinfectors 
and steam generators installed at bases 
at home and abroad. 

Now keyed to the needs of a na- 
tion at war, the engineering compe- 
tence and manufacturing skill of the 
Cleaver-Brooks organization will be 
ready for the design and building of 
efficient machines and equipment for 
the world after Victory. 
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The job on which we all are engaged, just now, is at 
All the more reason for each of 
of time, of effort, of devotion te 
sooner to end the tragic business. 


Bullard Mult-Au-Matics now in 


their part towards that end. Their 


best on unpleasant one. 
us to give his utmost, 
his work—the 


‘Thousands of service 


re doing method :— 


to shape precision parts tor the necessities of a great 
nation in less time, at less cost than is possible by many 
other methods. 

Many of these necessities today, of course, take the form 


of planes and tanks and guns. 


But 
produced, 


once a sufficient amount of these weapons has been 
Multi-Au-Matics will be quickly 
freed to carry out the dream of their makers—by lower- 
ing costs of the new comforts born of today’s research, 
to make them speedily available to an ever widening 
demand. 


those same 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


} plovec >. 


labor expert, MecTaguc 
arbitration boards for s¢ 
Ottawa observers arc 


leading 


he ided 
years wond 
whether emasculation of his pros 
will bring on a first-class politica 
plosion by causing McTague to 

is chairman of the National War |] 
Bo ird 

@ Split on Labor Court—Although ; 
ical choice to head the newly pla 
National Labor Relations Court, 
lague is up against the ministeria 
terests of the Labor Dept. which f 
Deputy Minister Arthur McNamara 
the backing of Labor Minister Hw 
rey Mitchell. Labor Dept. wants to } 
labor relations home an 
friendly hands. 

Chief wage issue coming up fot 
tlement following last month’s ban 
demands, except in cases of extreme 
justice, is an application by railroad « 
NWLB is prevented by 
latest ceiling-maintenance order fi 
considering pleas based on inequalit 
but Ottawa expects the McTague bo 
to accept the case because applicat 
made before the order. A \ 
boost is also anticipated, if only beca 
of current war compulsions. 


SQUABBLE IN THE AIR 


A clash is in sight for the 
Parliament between supporters of t 
government-owned ‘Trans-Canada A 
lines and friends of privately own 
Canadian Pacific Airlines. 

Early last year, Ottawa 
priority on principal air routes, restrict 
ing private companies to feeder linc 
The government has the right to dc 
nate “main” routes. Canadian Pacifi 
which took over most important privat 
lines several years ago, is chiefly 
by this restriction. 


close to 


Was 


com 


Recently C.P.A. applied for a route 


feed into that base for 


to Edmonton to 


gave T.C.A 


affected 


far northern operations and was turned 


down. Subsequently T.C.A, reopene: 
passenger service to Edmonton whic! 
had been canceled earlier. 

Opponents of T.C.A. and govern 
ment ownership in general claim favor: 
tism in air route 


} 


i 


l 


determinations and 


| promise to raise the issue in Parliament. 


| 


| 


HELICOPTER COMMUTERS 


loronto ‘Transportation Commission, 
operator of city streetcars and buses, 1s 


the latest Canadian company to an 


nounce plans for adding helicopters as 


soon as equipment is available. 


Bus line terminals will be used 


landing points, and machines will carry 


14 passengers. Several private commer- 


cial transport companies have applied 


for helicopter permits and staked claims 
on routes. 
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Liberty Aircraft Service Tools and Test 


Special Skills and Equipment for 
High-Precision Machine Work 


Electrical Assembly Work 


As a manufacturer, Liberty makes highly accurate testing equipment 
and service tools for aircraft, of which the Propellor Governor Test Unit 
at the left is just one example. These Liberty products are used by 
armed forces and governments of the United Nations, as well as by 
airlines and aircraft plants. In addition, as a sub-contractor, Liberty 
produces quantities of high-precision machined parts and electrical 
assemblies for other manufacturers. Maybe Liberty’s special skills and 
equipment can help you. We'll be glad to tell you more about them. 


LIBERTY morors 


& ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE-1, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SERVICE TOOLS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 


J Coprright 1943, Liberty Motors & Eng. Corp. 


PRODUCTION 


Diesel Future? 


Development of engine 
and improved production place 
growing industry in good spot 
for postwar markets. 


American diesel engine makers are 
wondering about postwar prospects. In 
i943, they produced an estimated 25,- 
000,000 hp. of new engines, which is 
about 600° of 1941 output, or 25% 
more than the total diesel power in the 
U.S. between 1903 and 1941. 

@ Contracts to End?—War created this 
tremendous increase. Nearly 100% of 
all diesels are now going to the Navy, 
Army, Maritime Commission, Lend- 
Lease, and other agencies which will 
presumably terminate engine contracts 
just as soon as peace comes. 

But manufacturers believe cancella- 
tions need not bring them catastrophe. 
They pretty generally think they can 
hold their industry's sales at half of to- 
day’s level, or triple prewar. ‘Their prob- 
lem will be to find new customers for 
existing products without delay. 

@ Vital Improvements—Mlilitary _ pres- 
sures, plus making so many engines, 
have in two years brought diesel im- 
provements which in ordinary times 
might have taken ten years. Also, many 
diesel plants now have massproduction 
facilities where previously they built 
only a few engines at a time. ‘Today al- 
most any manufacturer's engine is a bet- 
ter buy than a few years ago. 

Postwar standardization offers possi- 
bilities for further cost economies. At 
the same time, diesels retain their prime 
advantage: In general, they attain the 
highest ‘relative fuel efficiency of any 
type of currently practical prime mover 
in their size range. 

@ Some Are Secret—Leading diesel mak- 

ers privately admit major new develop- 

ments in design and performance, but 
cannot divulge these for censorship rea- 

Principal progress is lowering 
ratios of weight and space to power. 
Radical developments no longer secret 
include Buda Co.’s Guiberson air-cooled 

radial engine, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 

opposed piston engine, General Motors 

Corp.'s vertical crankshaft Pancake en- 

gine, and Nordberg Co.'s large horse- 

power engine which has, ‘in effect, three 
pistons in each cylinder. 

Several companies are saving weight 
and space by making engine frames of 
welded steel plates instead of castings 


sons 
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for greater ngidity and resistance to 
shock. Metallurgical researches on 
strength, wearing quality, alloying, and 
heat-treating of materials have brought 
increased rotative speeds and internal 
pressures, thus raising engine ratings. 
@ Uses Exhaust Gas—Supercharging of 
four-cycle diesels has been in develop- 
ment for several years. Its rapid im- 
provement came under the impact of 
war, achieving horsepower increases of 
30% to 50%. Latest development, the 
Buchi supercharger, drives the super- 
charging blower with an exhaust gas tur- 
bine. American Locomotive Co., Busch- 
Sulzer Bros., and Nordberg have made 
supercharging applicable to two-cycle 
engines by adding an extra set of air in- 
take ports. 

Dual fuel engines, adaptable to either 
oil or natural gas, are relatively new. 
Most of them employ lower compres- 
sion pressures when burning gas, hence 
need a magneto to supply ignition. 
Nordberg has a dual fuel diesel that 
uses a pilot charge of fuel oil—about 5% 
of the total—to furnish the initial igni- 
tion, and then injects the natural gas 
into the cylinder under high pressure, 
achieving the thermal efficiency of the 
diesel cycle. 

Fuel economy in diesels has increased 
only gradually from year to year. The 
range of economically usable fuels has 
been extended far downward. Several 
makers claim greater than average prog- 
ress in both of these directions. Others 
point to improved and more economical 


lubrication. A significant devel ' 
is better fuel injection and f , 
equipment; even five years ago, f 
of injection pumps, nozzles, an 
were commonplace, but today are ' 
unheard of. 

e General Betterments—Qualit, 

gine controls has been stepped 

war needs. Automatic alarm and ; 
systems and exhaust pyrometers for. st 
operating troubles. Betterments 
been general: simplified design 
proved materials, more skillful ma 
turing. These increase reliabilit 

life expectancy of engines, reduce « 
costs, W eight, space, operating and 
tenance costs. 

Even relatively expensive war dey 
ments are expected to find postwai 
merical use. War has principaliy 
erated trends that were already 
way. Many manufacturers unquc 
ably have major technical improven 
nearly ready, but under wraps lest 
tip off postwar competition. 

@ Optimistic Outlook—Neither a slump 
nor a boom in diesel sales is expected t 
follow the close of the war, although 
brief slowdown would not be surprising 
Consensus of firms with the great 
prewar volume in the commercial 
rine market, including Atlas-Imp: 
Cooper-Bessemer, General Motors, Su 
perior, and Fairbanks, Morse, is opti 
mistic. Those that specialized on work 
and fishing boats, such as Enterp 
are particularly encouraged. It is g« 
ally accepted that 35,000 fishing ves 
already need repowering. Small 


medium cargo vessels for Latin-Am 

can trade, and inland waterway tug 
should take many diesels. Even so, in 
mediate postwar commercial marine dé 


TRACTOR TRICK 


Moving lumber in wholesale lots is 
easy for an ordinary bulldozer fitted 
with steel arms on its blade. The 
novel wrinkle is used by Pueblo 


(Colo.) Sawmills, Inc., for handling 
logs or finished lumber in the yards 
and for loading cars. The versatile 
machine is a diesel Caterpillar Traxca 
vator unit which burns 12 gal. of fuel 
oil to move 30,000 b. ft. a day. 
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mand will fall far short of wartime | 
manne sales. 

e Other Possibilities—Industrial diesel | ' 
yolume has always been minor, and the | 
industry sees slight probability of a | 
sharp increase. One possibility is instal- | 
jation of diesel generating equipment by | 
factories to end their need to buy energy 
for peak and standby service. Pressure 
maintenance, recycling, and repressuring | 
oil and gas wells may require all of the | 
existing oil-field engines, leaving a wide- | 
open diesel market for developing new | 
wells. In the mining field, the general | 
prewar status is expected to prevail, with | 
Ingersoll-Rand as one of the diesel mak- 
ers profiting. 

A big increase in sales of medium and 

Mie) diesels to privately and pub- | 
lily owned electric utilities is forecast | 
for right after the war, to meet demand | 
dammed back by inability to obtain pri- | 
orities. The possibility of power plants 
for rehabilitating devastated areas is also | 
being studied. Prominent in this field | 
are Busch-Sulzer, Cooper-Bessemer, | 
Nordberg, Worthington, and Fairbanks, | 
Morse. 
e Locomotive Market—Railroad locomo- 
tives for switching and for passenger and 
freight line hauls offer one of the largest 
postwar markets. General Motors’ elec- 
tromotive division led this field before 
the war and already has been directed 
by the government to produce diesel- 
electric locomotives at a rate 25% 
higher than then. 

Alco and Baldwin De La Vergne also 
had substantial prewar railroad volume. 
Fairbanks, Morse’s engine designed in 
the late 1930's for this competition, and | 
in successful operation on the Southern | 
Railway, never had a chance to spread | 
further because thereafter the Navy 
monopolized it. But it will be a con- 
tender as soon as it is freed from war 
duty. 

Other companies making Navy diesels 
of sizes applicable to locomotives are 
expected as added entries. Industry op- 
timists envision complete rout of the ' \ 
steam locomotive. ‘4 
¢ For Trucks, Buses—Commercial haul- we!) | 
ing trucks and buses kept increasing 7 ) 
their use of diesels before the war. Some ~~~ { About to cross a river to attack the enemy, Oliver 
diesel authorities expect a scramble im- 43 Cromwell admonished his troops to “Put your trust in 
mediately after peace to meet the de- God; but mind to keep your powder dry!” @ Today 
mi ping one gr Severe é( Michaels Trestles have eliminated much of the hazard 

Motors, Hercules, International Harves- al SS ee ee Thonssads of men end 

ter, seal offvers in this Geld. countless pieces of heavy mobile equipment are moved 

Diesels have long been well estab rapidly and efficiently over bridges supported by these 
lished in the construction industry, with trestles. € Today all the resources of this organization 
are devoted to war work. When peace comes Michaels 


Caterpillar, Hercules, and International 

Harvester important factors. Companies will resume the manufacture of Bronze Tablets, 
in this market wonder: (1) how much Time-Tight Exhibit Cases, MI-CO Parking Meters 
rehabilitation of devastated areas will be (xnants weet Te and other products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


carried on with lend-lease or other Amer- 


ican supplied machinery; and (2) how 
the economically backward areas of the The a a co., Inc. 
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+ 
(er 4 a nutshell ¢ @ @_ the brief story of the 


market and manufacturing advantages of Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
and its amazing industrial expansion of the last two years. 


“When I wrote them the details of our operation, they compiled a 
Confidential Special Survey showing exactly why and how a Metro- 
politan Oakland Area factory would save on our manufacturing and 
distribution costs. 


“A few on-the-spot conferences clarified all details and located the 
ideal site. Now we’re ready — the minute Victory Day arrives—to 
let bids on our Pacific Coast plant! And will we be several long jumps 
ahead of our competitors!” 


At the Center of the NEW West... Metropolitan Oakland Area is in 


the most favorable location for serving the immense new markets of 
the Pacific Coast, the entire Eleven Western States and Pacific Basin. 
On mainland side of finest natural harbor in the United States, terminus of 
three transcontinental railroad, and with deep water terminals of a world port. 
If you area manufacturer, write now for information and Facts and Figures book- 
let. Tell us your requirements for west coast operation, and we will prepare a 
Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your problem. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Mainland Gateway to the PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO 
Postwar Markets of the Orient et 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


| pli 


| world can finance purchasing An 
mi 


ichinery they have now seen u 


war projects. 

@ Not for Tractors—Farm tract: 
| no immediate market because no 
| at 

farmer is more than a gleam in 


er 


a price low enough for the o1 


s eye. Passenger automobile 


seem still further away. Diesel’s « 


at 


aircraft propulsion, and what ty 
ines can be considered prospect 


| pend on what the engine makc 
unveil on V day. 

@ Looking for Markets—Diesel mai 
turers are, with few exceptions, | 
ahead to the proved markets of \ 


ye 


ar, and to previous fringe markets. A 


few new postwar possibilities are 
such as converting steam-driven sh 


diesel drive, and more intensive 


in 


foreign areas, particularly [at 


America. 


Fairbanks, Morse expects to en 


its scope to include all fields to 


its Navy diesels seem applicable, 
General Motors is out after diesel 


in 


every field except passenger aut 


biles and aviation (BW —Jan.1’44,p62 


Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Corp., which 
has previously confined itself to 
engines, is currently seeking prospect 
any line that can use engine capacitic 
up to 2,000 hp. 

@ They Will Be Trained—A war byprod 
uct which should give diesels a tremen 
dous boost is the experience that hun 
dreds of thousands of Americans ar 
getting with these engines as a result of 
the services’ thorough training of tho 
sands of competent diesel mechan 
Men now operating military and marin 
diesels will influence purchase of man 
civilian diesel after the war, and even a 
small power user will be practicalls 


to 


have some employee who can tak 


good care of his diesel and get top 


sults from it. Railroads, bus lines, 


truckers will doubtless hire many 
ice-trained mechanics if their expected 
shift to diesel power units occurs « 
schedule. 


Patents Go West 


Portland is set to exploit 


inventions of aliens as the alert 


Bonneville power marketers get 


in 


library for city. 


The industrial promotion department 
| of the Bonneville Power Administration 


Portland, Ore., which rarely misses 


a bet when it comes to developing new 
customers for Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee power (BW —Dec.18'43,p47 
has convinced Leo T. Crowley, Alien 
Property Custodian, that Portland 
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LOOK back just 25 years . . . to the close of World War I. Thou- 
sands of “doughboys” returning to civilian life. They sought oppor- 
tunities. With an eye to the future, many found jobs as mechanics 
servicing automobiles, as parts managers or car salesmen. And, 
working both on and under cars, they learned the automobile 
business literally from the ground up. 


Today, hundreds of these men have become substantial merchants, 
operating their own automobile dealerships. You'll find them in 
cities and towns throughout the Nation. Their businesses are 
assets to the communities thev have helped to build. 
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APPROVED * 


tinue to do so. With freedom of the individual to com- 
pete in established fields . . . to pioneer in new ones 
. . . to prosper according to ability to serve, Ameri- 
can business men can look forward to still greater 
accomplishment. 


Where, indeed, but here in America could men start 
business life at unpretentious jobs and not only aspire 
to better things but actually realize their ambitions? 


Look around you. Travel the length and breadth 
of our land. Everywhere you will see evidence of 


what American initiative has contributed to our 
national life . . . the work it has created . . . the 
families it supports . . . the security it offers. 

This way of life is far more than an honored tradi- 
tion. It is an active, potent force that has contributed 
to our prosperity and, if left unchanged, can con- 


Under conditions in which enterprise and a com- 
petitive spirit bring proportionate rewards, auto- 
mobile dealers, as independent business men, can 
enjoy an opportunity for growth and prosperity. 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M, E.W.T 


WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY 


° DODGE . DE sOTO ° CHRYSLER e DODGE Job-Roted TRUCKS 


SO MUCH 


FOR 


SO LEPTLE 


PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
* instead of 
ordinary papers, add 
than\l %toaccounting costs, 


Brown ledgers 
less 


yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 


samples of the following: 


LLBROWN 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L..L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100°% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S FINE 
85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 
75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 
50% New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 


the logical city in which to establish the 
only alien patent library west of Chi- 
cago. 

@ To Tell Business Men—The northwest 
patent headquarters was set up recently 
a few doors down the hall from the 
Portland office of Ivan Bloch, chief of 
the Bonneville marketing division, and 
Bloch and his staff have launched an in- 
tensive campaign to acquaint business 
men with the possibilities for new indus- 
tries contained in the 40,000 patents of 
enemy aliens and nationals of occupied 
territories. 

During the last two weeks of Decem- 

ber, the chambers of commerce of Port- 
land, Spokane, and Seattle joined with 
the Bonneville Power Administration in 
sponsoring a series of luncheons in the 
three cities at which the broad possibili- 
ties of the alien patent library were ex- 
plained by Roy Shawecross, its Pacific 
Northwest custodian. 
e@ Caravan to Plants—Included in Bon- 
neville’s plans for promoting use of the 
library is a plant-to-plant tour through- 
out the Pacific Northwest with a motor 
truck caravan to carry the details of the 
patents right to the door of a possible 
user. 

Bonneville marketing staff members 

will go along to furnish information and 
advice in the hope that postwar custom- 
ers for Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
power can be developed. 
@ Promotion Fund — Incidentally, the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce is rais- 
ing a $150,000 fund to promote small 
industries, particularly those in which 
electric power is a big factor, and the 
alien patent library will be combed for 
processes and inventions which might 
be of interest to Portland capital. 


Power Preview 


Electric utilities search into 
war-accelerated technical de- 
velopments, but survey shows 
drastic changes are unlikely. 


War-accelerated technical develop- 
ments—such as the gas turbine, the 
diesel, and the superposition of low- 
pressure turbines on the exhaust end of 
high-pressure units—are commanding 
serious attention among the executives 
and engineers of the electric utilities. 

This does not mean, however, that 
serious attention will be followed by 
widespread adoption in the immediate 
postwar future. 

@ Little Change Forecast—Consensus 
of utility thinking, as determined by a 
recent survey conducted by A. E. Knowl- 
ton, associate editor of Electrical World, 
a McGraw-Hill publication, runs along 
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TIRE SAVER 


Airplane tires usually 


suffer 


worst wear at the instant the 1 


] 


less wheels touch earth in J 


that now range well over 100 


The latest in tires, however, pl 


to reduce scuffing through sm 
wall fins (above) that set the 


lil Si 


whe 


to spinning long before they come it 


contact with the ground. Th 


sought development of B. F. 


18 


] 
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ng 


Good 


rich Co. consists of rubber flaps which 
flip out and catch the slipstream when 


the landing gear is lowered. 


the line that “‘present patterns « 
in general.” 

Postwar plants will be as 
as small as local conditions hz 


of utilit 
development are manifestly satisfactor 


large 


iv¢ 


ranted in the past; metropolitan system 
will add 


because of limitations of sites, 
generating units in existing plat 
they 
600,000 kw.: 
will favor stations of not over 
kw. or 200,000 kw., 
service is facilitated by multiplic 
interconnected stations. 

@ Fuels Vary Widely—Standat 
of turbine designs and ratings is 
with considerable favor, 
zation of boilers will be held 
wide differences in fuel 
rious sections of the country. 


” but standar 
back 


available 


it 


] { 


at 


attain sizes of from 300,000 kw. t 
systems in smaller center 


since uninterrup 


diza 


inl 


More furnaces than ever befor 


be designed to burn two or me 


ITC 


as insurance against shortages in supp)\ 
or delivery—coal will probably outrank 


oil eight to one 
promises to outrank gas ten to 
secondary, or standby, fuel. 
Trend in steam pressures 
steadily but slowly upward, an 
the wartime advances in metall 


as primary fue! 


SCV 


( 
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urg\ 
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come available, the superheat tempe! 
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THEY’RE IN, TOO! 


© We've sunk our teeth into this war 
in more ways than one. Quantities of 
dentifrices and dental supplies have 
sent their erstwhile metal packages to 
war... today, they travel to homes 
and dentists’ offices in paperboard, 
the versatile “pack-of-all-trades.” 


®@ War has brought paperboard hun- 
dreds of new packaging jobs, many 
developed right here at Container 
Corporation, where new ideas have 
always flourished. With Victory and 
the end of material restrictions, appli- 
cation of war-developed packaging 
will revolutionize peacetime packag- 
ing. Consult our staff for post-war 
possibilities of new designs and fin- 
ishes, new combinations of materials 
that may apply to your products. 


SVERY Ty 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York © Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia 
Akron ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria * Rock Island * Minneapolis * Baltimore * St. Louis * Fernandina © Dallas * Ft. Worth 


@ These plastic presses, part of an army of 


72 presses of various sizes, are serving one 
of America’s foremost plastic manufacturers, 


handling general plastic molding work. 


In plants from coast to coast, Birdsboro Plastic 
Presses like these are passing the toughest per- 
formance tests with ease. Minimum mainte- 
nance — maximum performance ... that’s the 
keynote to their success. And each is prac- 
tical testimony of Birdsboro engineering skill 


at work. 


Birdsboro will be glad to help you solve your 


press problems. Call on us. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. - BIRDSBORO, PA. 


ture can be substantially higher 

present 950-965F limitation. 

@ To Consider Diesels—Althou 

able diesel units are consid 

small for systems which serve 

trated load areas, there appear 

first time to be a “moderate d 

increased willingness to give c 

tion to internal combustion en 

adjuncts of systems primarily co 

to steam-generated power.” 
Superposition seems to be de: 

emergency war expedient and 

a relatively small factor in posty 

design.” 

e They Are Cautious—The gas turbj 

(BW-—Jul.3’43,p59) is a “cha 

prospect,” but one which is coi 

as “still in the development 

along with the forced circulation boil 

and the mercury boiler; utility engineers 

and consultants are pretty unat imous 

in their “understandably cautious atti. 

tude” that the economy and reliability 

of all three new developments are “yet 

to be assured.” ] 


Ether Cleared 


Signal Corps announces it 


| has conquered familiar problem 


| cated in the U. §S., 


of atmospheric disturbances in 
transocean radio messages. 


International business houses which 

had the prewar experience of not being 
able to get transocean messages through 
because of atmospheric conditions will 
be glad to know that the U. S. Amy 
Signal Corps is confident it has the 
problem licked. 
e Patient Research—The solution of 
substituting a teletype machine for a 
telegraph key and changing the wave- 
length from short to long sounds simple 
enough, but it required long research on 
the part of civilian radio engineers work- 
ing with Army officers at the Philadel- 
phia Signal Corps Depot. Success was 
announced only last week, after several 
months of static-free messages between 
this country and Great Britain. 

Army experts credit the development 
with playing an essential role in main 
taining the North Atlantic ferry route t 
England. Heretofore, the aurora bo 
alis and other atmospheric disturban 
often tied up transmission for hou 
@ Relay Stations—Messages are sent overt 


| a modified teletype machine and relay 


to other stations along the rout 
present there are six in the chain 
Newfoundlan 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and 
Great Britain. 
There is a scrambling device to guard 
against interception by enemy agen! 
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INY beads of pure white glass. They 
look as though they’d dropped right out 
of the Milky Way. 

Actually they represent an interesting 
war-born technique in glassmaking. A new 
Corning method by which accurate glass 
articles from as tiny as a match head to big- 
ger than your two fists can be quic kly formed 
in varied shapes never before possible by 
older glassworking methods. It has meant 
better electronic and other war products. 

To us, speedy production of new and 


needed types of glass is simply added proof 


of the readiness of the American glass in- 
dustry for war and the future. There have 
been many such examples at Corning. You'll 
find them in the glass pipe lines that replace 
valuable alloys. In the glass pumps for the 


chemical, food, and explosive industries. 
In the tremendous production of optical 
glass for Army and Navy use. Even in the 
famous Pyrex brand cooking dishes that 
relieve tons of precious metal for the fight- 
ing fronts. 

Glass is a mighty useful article in this 
war. Not as a substitute, but more often as 
a useful replacement for other materials in 
jobs it can do better once a way is found to 
employ its many little known qualities. 

Many of the uses Corning has discovered 
for glass in the heat of this struggle will 
make life easier and pleasanter after the war. 
Many of them will expand into new 
uses for glass amazing beyond our pres- 
ent dreams. When it comes to knowing 
glass, it is Corning’s constant objective 


to know more about this material th 
other research and enginecring 
the world. 

Have you thought ofapp! 
wartime or future problems? Perh 
help you as we have others. WI 
today? Corning Glass Works, ¢ 


LORNIN 


means 


Research in Glas 
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There's still a big job 
lor all of us to do 


Norme marrers Now except the 
swift and certain winning of the war. 

Through the prodigious produc- 
tion accomplishments of American 
industry, our men and our Allies 
have been able to swing the initiative 
in fighting to our side. 

To keep it...to continue a steady 
march on the bloody road to victory 
...we've got to give our men in the 
thick of the fight everything they'll 
need. And give it to them faster 
and faster! 

For you and for us there’s still a 
big job to be done. The history of the 
amazing production performance of 
American industry is still to be written. 

Every single man-hour, every bit 
of brain power, every ounce 
of industrial energy ex- 
pended for any purpose 
other than final victory 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


. GENERAL MOTORS 


will damage the whole war effort. 

The entire production of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings now goes into planes 
our men fly...into tanks they drive 
...into ships they sail...into guns 
they man...into equipment they 
need to win. 

In the midst of pouring out a 


tremendous stream of bearings for 


this vital war use, we pause to again | 


thank industry for its grand cooper- 
ation and understanding, and for 
helping us meet war’s demands for 
super-precision production on a 
mass scale. 

As soon as the war’s won, and this | 
job is done, Industry and Hyatt ‘will 
have another big job to do together... 

when we can work in Peace. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, 

General Motors Corpora- | 

tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Angle Gage Blocks 


Any angle from 1 second of 

103 deg., 40 min., 40 sec., can 
up in steps of | sec., 1 min., or 
or measured accurately to 
1/5,184,000 part of a circle”’ wit! 
ber Angle Gage Blocks, patent: 
products of the Webber Gag: 
12901 Triskett Rd., Cleveland |} 
prisingly enough, only 14 blocks 
quired for the job—six for full « 
(1, 3, 9, 15, 30, and 45); four fo 
utes (1, 3, 9, 27); four for second 
9, 27)—because angles can be subt 
as well as added as the blocks a: 
up to a given angle. All blocks m 
4x in. on their bases; their heigh| 
with the angles. 

Because angle blocks “wring” tog: 
and stick to one another like any p: 
sion gage blocks, their use is not co 
plicated. No mathematical computati 
is involved. You simply refer to a tal 
which comes with them, select t! 
blocks required to build up a giv 
angle, and a them together. In t! 
compact case which houses them, ther 
are also a precision parallel bar and 
knife edge to facilitate building up t! 
blocks and measuring with them 


Photographic Printer 


The new Bruning 55C Continuow 
Photographic Printer, now being intro 
duced by the Charles Bruning Co., Inc 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago, is dk 
signed to provide “clear and _faithfu 


| duplicates of anything typed, printed, 


photographed, or drawn.” Though 
occupies a space of only 40x62 in., tt 
will handle either cut sheets or rolls ot 
sensitized printing paper up to 42 in. in 
width, any length. 

A constant speed motor drives the 
machine through a variable speed trans 
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Must tor Aviation 
TOOL GRINDING 
SRibE plus correct 
ing Wheel 


Your "must'—the skill for a cutting-tool condi- 
tioning. 

Norton's "must''—to give your skilled men cor- 
rect working equipment—grinding wheels devel- 
oped for each job of the shape, size and cutting 
qualities that best meet the conditions. 


The Norton special 38 Alundum abrasive was one 
of the results of research to solve the problem of 
grinding of the kind required in the tool room. 
The Norton BE bond is another that has proved 
of inestimable importance in tool-room grinding. 
Up to the present time, you need look no further 
for abrasive and bond satisfaction, but you, too, 
may benefit from the Norton knowledge of shop 
performance on the variety of cutting-tool metals 
in use. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 
Photo courtesy North Americ Atigbidthe ARO 


5000 MILES 

FROM HOME 

—AND STILL GOING 
STRONG 


On faraway docks — handled by 
careless native labor—subjected to a 
rough ocean voyage—rapidly loaded 
and unloaded . . . a container must be 
designed to stand up under these 
tough conditions. 


General HEAVY-DUTY Wire- 
bound Boxes are made of a much heav- 
ier material than domestic wirebound 
containers. Reinforced with steel bind- 
ing wires, stapled to all four faces, they 
provide maximum protection against 
crushing, distortion and rough han- 
dling. 
quick and easy—and: General Boxes 
can be re-used. They comply with 
Army and Navy specifications. 


Today, HEAVY-DUTY Boxes pro- 


tect war products as they are shipped | 


to the four corners of the earth. To- 
morrow’, these containers, tested in the 
tough school of war, will be providing 
their advantages for many peacetime 
products. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. District Of- 
fices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, E. St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. Continental 
Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


Packing and unpacking is _ 


| mission at 0 to 18 ft. a minute, de- 
| pending upon the density and character 
of material being copied. Further con 
trol of exposure is furnished by a unique 
shutter arrangement which varies the 
exposure space from 0 to 14 in. Light 
for exposure comes from two inbuilt flu- 
orescent lamps—one white, one amber 
either of which may be used depending 
upon the nature of the original mate 
rial. Firm contact between original and 
printing paper, so essential to the pro 
duction of unblurred prints, is said to 
be assured by 22 individual 2-in. bands 
which move at the same speed as the 
9-in. Pyrex glass cylinder for feeding 
and printing. 


Quick-Stripping Wrapper 


Certain spare parts used in repairing 
military vehicles and other mechanisms 


are going overseas with a thick protec- 
tive coating of “Stripcoat,” the plastic 
new ethyl-cellulose wrapper developed 
by the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. After the war the same material 
will almost undoubtedly become a factor 
in civilian packaging, particularly where 
a corrosion-resistant, abrasion-resistant 
material is indicated. 

Parts are dipped into the plastic 
while it is liquefied by heat; the coating 
cools and hardens to a rubberlike con- 
sistency almost immediately on with- 
drawal. Removal of the skintight coat- 
ing is simple—you simply slit it down 
one side and open it with your hands. 


Easy-Mounting Sheave 


Newest component for power trans- 
mission by V-belt is the “Magic-Grip” 
Sheave now being brought out by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 


| 68 


to speed mounting and alignment ¢ 
shaft of a motor, a machine to 
other equipment. 

Each unit comes equipped wi 
tapered split bushing which, in the 
position, slides smoothly on a sh 
given size without hammering or 
ing. Once in place and in proper ; 
ment with the sheave at the othe: 


of a drive, the bushing and the sh 
are locked securely in place by tight 
ing three cap screws in an inbuilt c 
Demounting (illustrated) is a matt 
unscrewing the three screws and insert 
ing two of them into tapped hok 


the bushing collar. When they 
screwed in they act as jack screws, s¢ 
rating the split bushing from the shea 
for easy removal. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only fo 
their interest to certain designated bi 
ness fields, but also for their possib! 
import in the postwar planning of m 
or less allied fields and business in g 
eral, are the following: 

@ Textile—Shrinkage of cellulose 
tate fabrics is reported to be reduced by 
a new Hot Aqueous Treatment, the sub 
ject of U.S. Patent No. 2,337,652 issued 
to Dr. Camille Dreyfus, president of 
the Celanese Corp. of America, 15 
Madison Ave., New York. The treat 
ment is a bath containing “lar: 
amounts of a neutral salt, such as 
dium sulphate, which inhibits swelli 
of the cellulose acetate, and a disp 
ing agent.” The salt may be used as 
part of the scouring and dyeing bat! 
@ Welding—Bend tests on welds 
considerably facilitated by the n 
“Tempilscale,” a copyrighted, 3x6-in 
paper form which is furnished in p 
of 25 sheets by the Tempil Corp., 132 
W. 22 St., New York 1. The fo 
provides not only sufficient space for 
registering full data on the results of a 
test, but a flexible, 3-in., printed scal 
ruled in ‘4eths of an inch for measuring 
a weld before and after bending. P: 
centage of elongation can be read « 
rectly from a table on the form’s back. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations, affecting priorities, 
price control, and transportation. 


Metals 


The improved position of certain metals is | 


reflected in recent WPB actions as follows: 

Restrictions on sales and delivery of 
molybdenum, vanadium, and cobalt have 
been lifted by amendments to general pref- 
erence orders M-110 (molybdenum ); M-23-a 
(vanadium); M-39 (cobalt). Sales of these 
metals above specified limits, however, must 
be reported to WPB each month. 

Tungsten has been removed from sales 
and delivery control by revocation of General 
Preference Order M-29. 

Restrictions on the use of zinc have been 
relaxed by an amendment to Conservation 
Order M-11-b. 


Alloy Steel 


Openhearth production of certain alloy 
steel is permitted as a result of the revocation 
of Direction 2 to Supplementary Order M- 
21-a, requiring that specified alloys be pro- 
duced only in electric furnaces (BW—Nov. 
13'43,p44). This direction is revoked since 
its purpose—freeing openhearth capacity for 
carbon steel production—has been served. 


Construction 


Regional offices of WPB are now, with 
certain exceptions, authorized to handle con- 
struction applications when the projects cost 
less than $25,000. Formerly, regional offices 
had authority over construction applications 
only when costs were below $10,000. (Field 
Administrative Order 708-20.) 


Rubber 


A new order from the Office of Rubber 
Director further converts the rubber industry 
from the use of natural rubber to the use of 
synthetic. In many mechanical goods, the 
use of crude rubber is either reduced or pro- 
hibited entirely. (Amendment 2, Rubber 
Order R-1.) 

After Feb. 1, certain rubber equipment 
used in milking machines and in pipe rings 
used to seal joints in gas and water mains 
may be made only of synthetic rubber. (Sup- 
plement 1, Appendix III, Rubber Order R-1, 
as amended. ) 


Woven Decorative Fabrics 


Jobbers’ charges for woven decorative fab- 
ric are limited to 185% of the manufac- 
turers’ or converters’ ceiling prices by an 
OPA amendment. With a few exceptions, 
material covered is any finished textile fabric 
that is woven on a loom, that is made of such 
fibers as cotton, wool, mohair, synthetic 
fibers, and that is used chiefly for upholstery 
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SELF LOADING 


No one would think of performing any kind of manufac- 
turing operation by hand when it can be done better, taster, 
and at lower cost by mechanical means. 


But it seems to take a war to bring home the fact that the 
same is true of the handling of materials, and that man-hours 
needlessly expended on such work are man-hours lost. Since 
the present battle of production began, American industry 
has been mechanizing material handling operations on per- 
haps the largest scale in history. More extensively than 
ever before, it is handling materials on skids or pallets in 
larger unit loads by means of battery industrial truck. 


The efficiency of the method comes about not only from 
the larger size of the units and the greater speed of move- 
ment as compared with the use of hand trucks, but equally 
important, and in many cases much more important, is the 
fact that the trucks pick up and deposit their own loads and, 
if necessary, can elevate them. Virtually anything that a man 
can do by hand, one of these trucks, requiring the services of 
only one operator, can do better, faster and at lower cost. 


This same “self-loading” equipment is also speeding the 
distribution of war goods. At military supply depots, as well 
as at rail and marine terminals, its use is cutting the in-and- 
out-of-storage time, carloading time, and the dock time of 
the transports. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS—Truck Manufacturers: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE, 
Batteries: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; Battery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER 


Realy FOR YOUR 


POST-PEACE DUST PROBLEMS 


HERE'S a great deat-more to engineering a dust 
contral system than meets the ‘eye. A study of all the 
dust factors, existing and potential=the type of dust 
to be handled—mechanical problems of location of the 
system—are just a few of the parmeninaey consideéations 
which require the engineering “KNOW-HOW” w hick: 
AAF is ready to put at your disposal NOW before the 
post-peace: rush for new equipment begins. 


Requests from manufacturers for information on the use 
of AAF equipment in the dust control systems they are 
planning for peace- -time operations, indicate the impor- 
tance of planning post-peace dust control TODAY. 


May we help you too? On request we wilt: send a 
copy of “AAF Ib. Industry”—a booklet Which describes. 
/ the full line of AAF equipment and its. ‘applications. 
| Send for it now-<preliminary to discussing your dust 
,/ problems first hand with one of our engineers. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER coi, INC. 


4 ~ 381 Central Axenue, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Pa In Canada: Darting Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. * 1 


OF INDUSTRY 


TYPES 


SUPPLYING ALL 


covering (as for furniture, autom¢ 
planes, ‘tailw: iy Cars, Caskets), drape 
spreads, and furniture or autom 
covers. Restrictions on resales by jo 
on manufacturers’ ; 
by themselves are 
inflationary _ price 
Amendment 35, 


sales of fabric $1 
designed to 
trend in th 
Regulation 39 


Infants’, Children’s Clothing 


More infants’ and children’s « 
scheduled for production in the first 


| of 1944—about 2.000.000 doz 
| specified cotton fabrics, 505,000 
| outerwear garments, and 1,933, 
; hose. Retail stores will probably sh 


and March. Cott 
required to set aside 
amounts of matcrial to meet thi 


| items in February 
mills are 


which puts special cmphasis on th 


tion of low-cost durable goods. 


| Cotton Warehousemen 
Alabar 


Carolinas, and 


Cotton warchousemen in 
la, Georgia, the 


may increase their charges 10‘ 1 

31, 1944, for services m connect 
toring and handling cotton Th 
mplete 1 country-wide — series 
tments of warchouse operat 


Amendment 4+, Revised Supp! 
Regulation 14. 


Shoes 


iz help de ler get 


s footwear, 


rid of their i 
from Jan. 17 


Jan. 29, retailers mav sell ration-fre 

1 pair, up to 15°% of their 
these shoes listed in September in 
reports to OPA. For higher price 


tamps must be collected. The sa 

vision holds for mail-order houses. 

salers, and manufacturers, but thx 

first get permission from their OPA « 
offices before selling the shoes rat 
Amendment 49, Ration Order 17 

Shoes made with soles of material 

| than leather, rubber, synthetic rubber 
wood are given lower prices under new pr 
formulas that take into account the « 

| of the substitute materials. Infants’ 
wear and house slippers are not affect 
this action Amendment 71, Revised Su 

Regulation 14. 


plementary 


| Shoe Cements 
| Shoe manufacturers are allowed an 
month—until Feb. 1—to use natural-1 
shoe cements that they now have in 

subject to existing regulations contr 
% use of natural rubber cement. By 

, all remaining stocks must be report 
ts Office of Rubber Director. The 
of crude rubber or natural latex in 
manufacture of high voltage X-ray cab! 
prohibited by the same order. (Appx 
III, Rubber Order R-1, as amended 


Paper Sacks 


Multiwall paper sacks are standardiz 
to design, strength, and other factor 
all government and many commercial 
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American Red Cross 
[wo blood donor centers) 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
[he Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Rochelle, IT. 
The J. G. Brill Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chipman Knitting Mills, Inc. 
West Easton, Pa. 
W. S. Darley & Co. 
I'wo plants) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
I'wo plants) 
General Time Instruments Corp. 
La Salle, Il. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
[wo plants) 
Che Hump Hairpin Mfg. Co., 
Chain Store Products Corp. 
Chicago, II]. 
The Mill-Rose Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New England Box Co. 
Four plants) 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
Four plants) 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co., 
Gale Products Co. 
Galesburg, III. 
Owens-Illinois Can Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Silver Falls Timber Co. 
Silverton, Ore. 
Utica Cutlery Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 


(Names of winners of the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex 
cellence in production announced prior 
tins new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


chases, as a result of a year’s study to obtain 
the best bulk packaging with the minimum 
of material. New specifications are expected 
to relieve the bottleneck in steel, fiber, and 
wooden drum shipping containers. (Fed- 
eral specification UU-S-48. ) 


Food Machinery 


Increased production quotas for meat 
packing and grain milling machinery and 
equipment have been announced by WPB. 
New quotas for milling machinery for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1944, show an in 


crease of approximately 40° over 1943 
production. For meat packing machinery, 
the increase is about 35%, over 1943 


These restrictions do not apply to materials 
obtained through Priorities Regulation 13. 
(Schedules VI and VII, Order L-292.) 


Fats and Oils Imports 
Purchase and importation of the follow 


ing fats and oils from foreign countries 
have been returned to private industry by 
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Hazards in this plant involve the exten- 
sive use of flashy flammable liquids. 
Unless extinguished in a few seconds, 
fire could mean the total loss of precious 
materials and skilled man-hours. 


Protection for these hazards is provided 
by a Cardox System . . . individually 
engineered to give the most effective 
application of Cardox CO, for the spe- 
cific hazards protected by the system. 


How This Cardox System Performs 
Fire in any of these hazards is detected 
visually or automatically. 

An alarm sounds, giving personnel notice 
to leave the fire zone. ‘Time is allowed 
for complete evacuation of personnel. 
A timed, mass discharge of cold Cardox 
CO,, released into the fire zone, reduces 
oxygen content of the atmosphere below 
combustion requirements and cools out 
the entire fire. So rapidly is the Cardox 
CO, discharged into the fire that burning 
time is usually cut to a very few seconds. 


Since Cardox CO, is a non-damaging, 
non-contaminating inert gas, there is no 
damage or production delay caused by 
the extinguishing medium. 


This view of a part of a Cardo 
System shows a 10-ton Card 
Storage Unit in which carbon 
dioxide is maintained at a stand 
ard storage temperature of O'I 


How Cardox Systems 
Provide Uniform Performance 
Extinguishment of this kind is possible 
with a Cardox System, through engi- 
neered pS of carbon dioxide 
maintained at a standard storage tem- 
perature of 0°F. Cardox CO, extin- 
guishing performance is uniform, 
regardless of weather or plant operat- 
ing temperature, 
The advantage of uniform extinguishing 
performance can thus be provided in 
small or large systems, whether engi- 
neered for one or a number of hazards 
—indoors or out. 
Convenient hose reels can be included in 
the system for fire that would call for 
local direct = of Cardox CO,. 
For example, loading or unloading vola- 
tile and flammable liquids. 
If you would like more information to 
help solve war plant fire protection prob- 
lems of today ... or in gg pi post. 
war — for reducing loss of property 
and life by fire—write for Bulletin 1014. 
7 * * 

CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York ° 


Detroit + Cleveland + Atlanta + 
Son Francisco ° Los Angeles ° 


Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Seattle 
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NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


y} oP P 
LLNLAMM» 


Wy Bubiness 


high Hecutacy 2landutrds, 
This Why Gu Measuring 
Via Liable lowed Liquids 


100% automatic— these 
tank gauges insure ac- 
curate, trouble-free read- 
ings whenever required. 
No pumps, valves, or 
auxiliary units required 
to read them. Models 
available so that read- 
ings can be taken remotely from or directly at 
the tank. Remote reading types utilize bal- 
anced hydraulic transmission system which 
completely compensates for temperature vari- 
ations on communicating tubing. Accuracy 
unaffected by specific gravity of tank liquid. 
Approved for gauging hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other similar 
groups. Models available to automatically con- 
trol pumps, motors, signals or other devices for 
maintaining minimum ormaximum liquid levels. | 


Write for complete details. 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cx 


1 SKILLMAN AVE LON 


EVEN INEXPERIENCED 
HELP CAN’ MAKE 


Any boy or girl quickly become 
expertin making A-PE-CO photo- 
exact copies of anything written, 
printed, 
drawn or 
photoes 
graphed, 
The accu- 
racy, speed 
and ease of 
A-PE-CO 
save time J 
now used 
for steno- 
copying, proofreading, 
and tracing. A-PE-CO 
is a new business habit. 


A-PE-CO Privacy 

For Executives 
Manyexecutives have A-PE- 
CO photo-copies made in 
their own offices. These per- 
manent, easy-to-read photo- 
copies stand a lot of han- 
dling. All departments wel- 
come A-P 


use. Immediate delivery. 
When may we show you 
how you can simplify and speed your work with 
A-PE-CO? Send for folder — today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 WN. Clark St. Dept. B-14 Chicago 14, 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


| Order ODT 


WPB 
cashew shell liquid from India; neat’s foot 
oil from Argentina; curicury kernels from 
Brazil; cohune kernels from Honduras. Im 
port permits must be obtained from WPB 
by filing application on WPB form 1041, 
under General Imports Order M-63. 


and the War Food Administration 


Glycerin 


Controls over the use of glycerin are r 
vised by a limitation order replacing the 
allocation order previously in effect. Quan 
tity of glycerin is unlimited for Group A- 
or essential—uses under the new ruling 
Quantities available for Group B—im 
portant, but less essential uses—are limited 
For products not included in either group, 
applications must be made to the Director 
of Food Distribution. (Food Distribution 
Order 34.) 


Tackle Blocks 


Tackle blocks, which constitute a serious 
production bottleneck in the war program, 
will be brought under standardization and 
simplification control, effective Jan. 21. In 
general, each manufacturer is limited to one 
tvpe or style of each block listed in the 
tables of Schedule IV of the order, though 
he may produce the full range of sizes al 
lowed for the type he selects. Metals used 


must be only ferrous metals other than 
stainless steel, except that bushings and 
bearings may be made of copper base alloy 
(Order L-236.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Aluminum scrap residues containing less 


than 50% recoverable aluminum are no 
| longer to be considered aluminum scrap 


| under Amendment I, Supplementary Order 


M-l-d, as amended. . . . Government or 
ders for boxboard, folding, and set-up boxes 
must be filled first, according to an an 
nouncement from WPB’s Paper Division 

.. The Office of Defense Transporta 
tion has ruled that the loading of cotton 


| in carload lots will be permanently ex 


empted from the provisions of General 
ISA (Amendment 1), which 
requires the maximum loading of railroad 
freight cars. Restrictions on steel 
drums are tightened by amendment to 
Limitation Order L-197. . . . The critical 
leather situation has led to a WPB ruling 
that shoe soles made of vinyl resins will be 
restricted as much as possible to rationed 
. . Certain grades of manila fiber 
and waste manila rope have been placed un 
der allocation by WPB’s General Conserva 
tion Order M-294, as amended . Man 
ufacturers of cheddar cheese will be required 
to set aside 30% of their® January and 
February output for essential war demands 

. General Preference Order M-1]1-a, as 
amended, places lead-free zinc oxide under 
allocation. 


Other Price Actions 


Manufacturers of drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals are promised an increase in their al- 
lotments of sugar amounting to 25% of 
their use for specified products in the first 


shoes. . 
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quarter of 1941 to replenish sto 
were drained by the influenza ¢| 

. Unshelled popcorn, unpr 
shelled popcorn, and unpopped pr 
shelled popcorn (both in bulk and ; 
ages) are brought under price cont 
OPA Regulation 502... . Rubber 
sold to consumers who themselves 
heels on their shoes are given retail 
prices of 10¢ and 15¢ a pair. (Ame 
2, Regulation 477.) 


Increased Civilian Goods 


Production of 50,000 cast iron bat!ity} 
for war housing projects has been 
ized by WPB in Direction I, Orde 

Pressure cookers and feed grinde: 
crushers arc removed from rationing t 
Supplementary Order 4; the appr 
War Food Administration is still 1 
for purchases of pressure cookers for 
food preservation 
rease the supply of domestic 
anthracite coal for civilian use in the 
eastern states, the Army has agreed t 
stitute bituminous coal for 50% of 
quirements for hard coal in the next 
months. ... The War Food Adm 
tion announces the release soon of 7 
ses of canned peaches for civilia 

The civilian supply of canned apples 
will be augmented by the release of § 
000 Ib. from government-owned 

. West Coast packers have bee 

thorized to release 142,000,000 Ib 
raisins and prunes from their 1943 pr 
tion for civilian consumption... . 
tioned heating stoves are made av 
to more consumers under Amendment 4 
Ration Order 9A 


than a 


of dried 


Relaxation of Priorities 


All restrictions on the use of copper 
copper base allovs for the producti 
lubrication equipment under Materials Or 
der M-9-c, or other orders, are remove 
an amendment to WPB Order L-314. . 
Since pig iron production virtually bala 
demands, it will be freed from allocat 
after Feb. 1, by General Preference Or 
M-17, as amended. . . . The delivery g 
of linseed oil and the linseed oil 
of linseed replacement oil have been ra 
10% by an amendment to Food Distnl 
tion Order 63. . . . Preference rating order 
P-142, including Interpretation 1, 
amended, in effect permits operators ¢ 
railroads and other transportation systems 
to obtain increased material, under 
cedure applicable for maintenance materials, 
for minor constructions authorized und 
Order L-41; it allows them also 500 Ib. of 
iluminum per quarter. . . . Order I 
is amended, removes weight restrictions on 
the amount of metal that may be us« 
portable conveyors. . . . Conservation Or 
der M-50 eases controls and_ restrict 
on jewel bearings. . . . Restrictions 
manufacture and sale of extreme-pressure 
lubricants are lifted through partial rev 
tion of Recommendation 40 of the Petrol 
cum Administration for War... . ¢ 
per may be used in farm tractor radiator fins 
and power takeoff gears, through amc 
ment to Order L-170-a. 


contcnt 


f 
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HE ROAD TO MURMANSK is a bold 
black line on the newspaper maps— 
cleanly drawn and neatly labeled MAIN 
ALLIED CONVOY ROUTE. 
But it’s not like that when you see it 
from the bridge. It’s just empty, endless 
miles of cold, gray water. 


And some days you wonder why you 
ever went to sea. The salt cakes into a 
thin white crust on your wind-seared 
face. Your lips swell up and crack. Your 
eyes ache from the glare of the pale sun 
on the waves. The cold bites through 
your spray-soaked clothes and finds the 
bone. 

You try to forget about the subs... the 


In wartime, a ship can't use radio. The use of the depth finder ts lim- 
ited because of the danger of listening enemy submarines. De-gaussing 
equipment which guards against magnetic mines is apt to cause errors 


dive bombers . . . the magnetic mines 
and the Nazi 


that’s supposed to be loose somewhere 


pocket battleship 


off the Norwegian coast. 


You’re afraid to let yourself think 
what would happen if the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass went flooey. 

That’s what you're steering by, you 
know—an outlandish spinning wheel 
that points to what the navigation books 
call “true geographic north.” 


And it’s all you have to steer by. 
The radio beacons on the coast are still. 
You can’t take bearings on your ship’s 
radio or use your depth finder for fear 


Aint this one hell of a way 
to see the world?” 


of listening U-boats An I the de -2 
Ing equipment you carry to tal 
netic mines has your magnet 


it 


acting sick and out of kiltet 


So you count on you! Spe rr 
pray. 


The days go by and then on 

ing you sight it looming faintly thr 

the fog—“Murmansk off the star rd 
bow.” You’ve made it. 


And you know there are guy 
who can make darned good use of 
cargo. You rub your tired eyes and grin 
at the mate. And you say: “Ain’t tl 


one hell of a way to see the world?” 


in the magnetic compass. So navigators must depend almost entirely 
on the Sperry Gyro-Compass to guide them from port to port. 
& FOR PEACE ON EARTH — BUY WAR BONDS * 


SPERRY CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC, ¢ SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. « VICKERS, INC, ¢ VICKERS, INC. Waterbury Tool Divislos 


MARKETING 


Booking Review 


Terms of consent decree, 
entered into by Big Five film 
producers, come up again, and 
exhibitors seek changes. 


Three years ago Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Amold’s antitrust suit 
against the motion picture industry's five 
major producers—Paramount Pictures, 
Inc.; Loew's, Inc. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer); RKO Pictures, Inc.; Warner 
Brothers, Inc.; and ‘Twentieth Century 
lox Film Corp.—reached a climax so 
unspectacular that Hollywood couldn't 
have worked it over for a Grade C film. 

here was no verdict of guilty or not 
guilty. The Dept. of Justice and the 
producers simply signed a consent de- 
cree, providing a kind of truce to govern 
distribution for a period of three years. 
@ Renewal Considered—The truce ex- 
pired Noy. 30 (BW—Dec.4’43,p8), but 
the D. of J. is again in a mood for com- 
promise. Assistant Attorney General 
l'‘om Clark has inherited the case from 
Amold, and the decree is now up for 
renewal. 

Producers are all for renewing the de- 
cree, even if it means more concessions 
to the exhibitors. 

But the exhibitors, led by the Allied 

States Assn. of Motion Picture Exhibi- 
tors and other trade groups, still want 
the D. of J. to push antitrust action, 
arguing that they are just as much the 
victims of unfair competition as they 
ever were. ‘They still want producer- 
owned theaters divorced from the pro- 
duction and distribution facilities of the 
Big Five—for they hold this multiple 
ownership responsible for all their griev- 
ances. 
@ Clark Retains Case—But both distrib- 
utors and exhibitors know now that there 
will be another compromise. Clark, who 
proved a gentle successor to Armold as 
Antitrust Division chief, was replaced 
by Wendell Berge last September, but 
he took the movie case with him when 
he took over Berge’s job in the Criminal 
Division. He is now attempting the 
impossible: to satisfy both producer-dis- 
tributors and exhibitors, and at the same 
time to achieve the announced objective 
of the department to clean up the movie 
industry. 

Independent exhibitors, who _ still 
cherish the hope that negotiations will 
fall through, are not pleased with Clark’s 
handling of the case. They, as an ace in 
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the hole, have induced Sen. Harley M. 
Kilgore of West Virginia to revive the 
old Neely bill which would divorce 
theater operations from production and 
distribution companies. Realistically, 
they don’t expect this bill to be passed, 
but it should make a worthy weapon 
in their fight to win revision of the de- 
cree, 

¢ Problems to Settle—Major points at 
issue in the negotiation of a new decree 
are: 


(1) Sale of pictures and cancellation. 
Under the decree, the block booking system 
(under which theaters usually had to take 
substantially all of a producer's output) was 
replaced by selling in blocks of five. A good 
many exhibitors would prefer a return to 
block booking if they could force a liberal 
cancellation arrangement, but the Big Five 
producers have become partial to the block 
of five. The decree originally made _ this 
compulsory on the Big Five, but permitted 
lifting of the compulsion in June, 1942, if a 
similar system had not by that date been 
imposed on the Little Three (Universal, Co- 
lumbia, and United Artists, which were not 
party to the antitrust action because they 
owned no theaters); no one paid any at- 
tention to June, 1942, because the Big Five 
wasn't interested in forcing a change in the 
block-of-five method. This year's negotia- 
tions probably will see the exhibitors win- 
ning more liberal cancellation privileges but 
losing their fight to abandon the policy of 


selling in groups of five or even son 
unit—say, two or three or ten. 

(2) Control of acquisition of the 
the distributing companies. The ol: 
required court approval for a 
theaters bought by the Big Five, 
decree specified that a producer sho 
be prevented from acquiring theat 
protect its investment or its compcti! 
sition or for the ordinary purpos« 
business.” Independent exhibitor 
this interpretation destroys any pro: 
that court approval might give the: 
they want teeth put in any new mea 
preventing expansion of the prod 
tributor theater holdings. Meanwhil 
ducers are anglmg for various “except 
and for the right to go to the nearest { 
court for permission to acquire new t 
instead of having to carry all cases + 
New York City court which is handli 
decree. 

(3) Reorganization of the arbitrati 
tem. Set up under the 1940 decrec 
administered by the nonprofit Ameri 
bitration Assn., this system was desig: 

a refuge for aggrieved exhibitors, whi 

the exclusive nght to originate com 
(BW—Feb.20°43,p38). Producers, ho 
share with them the privilege of app 
decisions to a three-man appeal board 

by the federal court. 

e@ Need for Arbitration—Among other 
things, arbitration was necessitated by 
the caste system of the motion pictur 
theaters, under which producers recog 
nize first-run houses, second-run housc¢ 
and so on. 

Far and away the biggest cause of 
exhibitor complaints, for example, has 
been “clearance,” or the time lapse b 


Brakes Off Salesmen’s 


Since Sept 4, a Damoclean sword 
has hung ever salesmen’s heads. On 
that date the ‘Treasury Dept. issued 
a ruling which required Bureau of 
Internal Revenue approval before any 
commission salesman could receive 
more money than he earned in 1941 
(or the last bonus year ending before 
Oct. 3, 1942). 

Later the Treasury partially re- 
lented (BW—Oct.16'43,p90) by au- 
thorizing employers to continue pay- 
ing salesmen commissions earned in 
September and October. Later the 
department further indicated that it 
had sidetracked its rule of Sept. 4 by 
giving the all clear sign on all earn- 
ings for 1943. 

But it was not until last week that 
employees who receive nonsalary com- 
pensation knew definitely that no at- 
tempt would be made to bring their 
incomes in line with the salary stabil- 
ization program by freezing them at 
1941 levels. 

The question was settled by Eco- 


Pay 


nomic Stabilization Director Fred M 
Vinson who announced that no ap 
proval would be required in 1944 for 
increases in total earnings so long 
as the rate of commission was not 
changed. 

Vinson’s directive follows the pol 
icy which the National War Labo: 
Board applies to commissions of sales 
men earning less than $5,000 annu 
ally, over which it has jurisdiction; 
and it applies not only to salesmen’s 
commissions but to all nonsalary 
compensation such as that based on 
a percentage of profits or a percent 
age of the sales of others. 

Vinson, in a letter to the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue, empha 
sized that changes in salary or basic 
hourly piecework rates, as well as any 
change from salary to a commission 
basis of compensation are not af- 
fected by the directive. Such changes 
require approval of either the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or 


NWLB. 
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tween the showing of a film at a first- 
run house and a second-run house, or a 
yecond-run house and a third-run house, 
etc. Of the total 347 cases filed with 
the arbitrators, 249 have been filed un- | 
der the clearance section of the consent | 
decree, and, in general, the arbitrators 

have materially reduced clearance pe- | 
riods. In many cases, time was reduced | 
from several weeks to 24 hours, but in no | 
case have they abolished it altogether. 

e Other Arguments—No. 2 cause of fric- 

tion between exhibitors and producers | 
is the fact that some theaters, at the 

mercy of the distributors, get no run 

at all. There have been 35 cases filed 

under what is called “some run” in 

theater parlance, seeking to schedule cer- | 
tain pictures on any run at all. In 22 
other cases, theaters filed complaints 
under “specific run.” A third-run thea 
ter, for example, might think it deserved 
second-run or first-run. 

I’ven the neutral arbitrators, however, 
point out that the “specific run” section 
of the decree is too complicated and 
too restricted for independent exhibitors 
to comply with, and Clark is expected 
to seek a simplification of these provi- 
sions which will, among other things, | 
put the independents on the same basis | 
as the chains. 
eHow Cases Were Decided—Of the 
total of 225 awards made in three years 
(more than 100 other cases are pend- 
ing), 138 were in favor of the exhibitor 
compared to 87 for the distributor or 
producer. An additional 89 cases were 
withdrawn before scheduled hearings, 
indicating that some settlement which 
satished the exhibitor was made out 
of court. 

Divergent explanations have been of- 
fered for the relatively few cases that 
have been filed altogether. ‘There is little 
doubt that the very existence of arbitra- 
tion has stimulated settlement of a good 
many cases by negotiation. 

It is probably equally true that exhi- 
bitors who never wanted the compro- 
mise measure in the first place have been 
prejudiced against using the arbitration 
system. Others have been discouraged 
because lawyers who know the film busi- 
ness are not only expensive but scarce. 

Exhibitors complain also that the 
A.A.A. board is unfamiliar with the in- 
dustry, but it is clear that unless arbitra- 
tors were chosen from without the in- 
dustry, they would be suspected of 
prejudice. 

Fven though the Big Five pays for 
the major expenses of the arbitration 
system which run to about $300,000 a 
year, exhibitors complain that the cost 
to them is in some cases prohibitive. 
'he A.A.A. has estimated that the aver- | 
age cost to an exhibitor complainant is 
$58.23, but this does not include attor- 
ney’s fees, usually the largest item. 
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* Speed is the watchword for wartime production. For 
every minute saved on a part may mean lives saved— 


and a shorter war. 

Production speed will be a vital factor in the post-war 
industrial world, also. Who will be first to win the post- 
war market? The plant that is geared to meet:competition 
with low production costs! , 

Here at Acme our staff of consulting engineers can 
help you with your production problems, both today 
and after the war. You may need new dies, patterns, 
heat-treated aluminum castings. You may need special 
tools, which Acme can design and build. Recommenda- 
tions of Acme engineers are available upon request. 

Acme has helped many metal-working manufacturers 
to “make it faster.’ You incur no 


obligation in finding out what Acme 3 “*+,,) 

can do for you. 2 Foe "OC 6. 
bs acS?or, beg 
- Wap y * 


Pallen and Fool Compan Hf Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


HEAT-TREATED ALUMINUM CASTINGS — PATTERNS — 
TOOLS—TOOL DESIGNING—PRODUCTION PROCESSING 


GIVES THE ANSWERS TO YOUR 
MATERIAL HANDLING PROBLEMS 


Here’s real help for any plant or warehouse 
faced with transportation problems. The Baker 
Electric Truck Catalog No. 52 is a handbook 
of information on material handling, designed 
to facilitate selection of the proper equipment 
for any set of requirements. In addition to 
describing the 47 standard Baker Electric 
Trucks, it covers many special models designed oo 
for unusual handling operations. 


| 


j 


HY-LIFT 
TRUCKS 


Many actual case histories show Baker 
Trucks speeding production, saving time 
and money and conserving man-power in 
a wide variety of installations. You are 
almost sure to find problems comparable 
to those in your plant, and you can profit 
from the experience of others insolving them. 


Plant and production managers, traffic 
managers, superintendents, purchasing ) (C) 
agenis and any others concerned with PLATFORM TRUCKS 
material handling will find this book a 

valuable source of information. Write for 

your copy today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


2164 WEST 25th st. °%f the Baker Raulang Company CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada—Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 


Are Ads a Cost? 


Controller reconsiders tey 
cases determining what charges 
are O.K. in cost-plus contracts 
but courts may have last word 


The fact that Lindsay Warren, U. 5 
Comptroller General, has reversed (rm 
and Navy audit policy (BW—Dec..5'43, 
p8) by disallowing institutional ad) ert; 
ing as an expense in the two cost plus. 
fixed-fee contracts (Emerson Electric 
Mfg. Co. and Fleetwings, Inc.) fails to 
alarm New York advertising agencics 
@Small Part Affected—Agency men 
know that even if Warren resists militar 
pressure and on reconsideration reaffirms 
his decision—and even if his decision js 
later upheld by the courts—only a frac. 
tion of their business will be affected 

Fewer cost-plus contracts are being 
written now that war production costs 
are less frequently an unknown quantity 
Procurement officers, particularly in the 
Navy or Army Air Forces and Ordnance 
Dept., declare there is still a large slice 
of their business which cannot be han- 
dled on any other basis; nonetheless a 
substantial number of cost-plus con- 
tracts have been converted to fixed-price 
or incentive form by these agencies. 

e Paying From Profits—Moreover, not 
all companies operating under cost-plus 
contracts charge advertising expenses to 
cost. Media men assert that most of 
their advertisers are content to pay for 
advertising out of profits. A company in 
the top tax bracket, after all, can figure 
that advertising is costing only 19¢ on 
the dollar as long as the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue allows reasonable adver- 
tising expenses as a tax deduction. 

@ Provision Can Be Made—Also serving 
to minimize anxiety in the advertising 
trade over the comptroller’s decision is 
the belief that cost-plus contracts writ- 
ten with specific provision for reimburse- 
ment of advertising costs would not be 
disallowed in Warren’s office. This, how- 
ever, is still open to debate. 

The comptroller general rules only on 
points raised by specific cases. Hence, in 
ruling that in the absence of a specific 
provision, institutional advertising ex 
penses are not reimbursable, he does not 
indicate what he would do if he found 
such a specific provision in the contract 
In any case, Washington observers guess 
that any contract provision for reim- 
bursement of advertising expenses would 
be very strictly construed by Warren's 
General Accounting Office, hence would 
have to be airtight to get by. 

Still another reason for lack of con- 
cern is that the advertiser who is not 
working exclusively on government con- 
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Not Enough 
Gas? 


1 How can there still be a gasoline shortage wit! 
all those new pipelines and refineries ? ‘That's a fai 
question, and one that we at Taylor can help to answer, 
because for a year and a half we've been up to our ears in 
orders for control instruments used in the automatic proc- 
essing of high octane gasoline for the armed forces. 


? The main idea is not to let things like this happen. 
And when one Flying Fortress, on one 400 mile tour 
of Europe, can burn up enough gasoline to last the average 
motorist a year, it’s a tough job! Yet even if our air forces 
had all the gas they needed — which they haven’t — 
there'd still be no extra gas for you, because .. . 


3 Today’s aviation gasoline isn't gasoline at all, but 

a new superfuel made by a series of complicated proc- 
esses (which is why they need Taylor Accuracy). Hf you 
put some in your car, there’s no telling what might hap- 
pen! And—too bad for you, but worse for Hitler— most 


of the new refining capacity is devoted to this new fuel. 


es 


So you end up no better off than the fellow who wants 
a new Taylor Barometer for his house! But our boys get 
the good gas they need. And that makes us all feel proud 
and happy. Our advice is, keep on buying War Bonds, 
and be ready to try out the new super-gasoline along with 
the new Taylor Instruments that will come after the war! 
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Low-priority sufferers! Here’s good news. We 

still busy making Taylor Instruments for gasoline and 
other war materials. But we’ve built up our production 
facilities to the point where we soon may be able to supply 
all industries once more! Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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KEEP YOUR OFFICE 
ON AN EVEN KEEL WITH 


7 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Graybar Specialists in 86 key cities 
are ready to show you how Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication can 
cut down disturbing confusion in your 
office . . . make day’s work smoother, 
more efficient. 

Countless executives have found in 
Teletalk the answer to time and energy 
saving ... have experienced the con- 
venience of instant intercommunica- 
tion with no waiting or hunting for key 
executives. 

Your Graybar Specialist can advise 
you on priority, appraise the needs of 
your office and install a Teletalk Sys- 
tem just right to fit your needs. This 
can be done without disturbing the 
routine of your business as Teletalk is 
easily installed and operates from the 
light circuit. 


Consult your classified telephone di- 
rectory for the address of your nearest 
Graybar House. Put time-saving Tele- 
talk to work for you. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


tracts may modify his copy to conform 
with the ruling. If, for example, the ad 
vertising of an aviation company were 
disallowed because it featured planes 
which could be sold only to Uncle Sam, 
the company could change its copy to 
promotion of parts which it turned out 
as a subcontractor and sought fo sell to 
other companies. ‘This advertising would 
classify as a legitimate selling expense 
included as a cost item. 

Agency men are also concerned about 
the indirect effects of Warren’s decision. 
Such precedent might, for example, en- 
courage the services to be extra fussy 
about advertising expense as an clement 
of overhead cost in the negotiation—or 
later _renegotiation—of fixed-price con- 
tracts. 

e Trade Papers Concerned—The F'lect- 
wings case is of paramount concern to 
the publishers of trade magazines and 
papers. Heretofore, these publications 
have nestled in the security of Donald 
Nelson’s directive to the procurement 
divisions, which specifically exempted 
trade and technical papers from the 


| general rule that advertising is an inad- 


missible item of cost under cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts. 

The burden of this recommendation 
was that such advertising in technical 
publications constituted an operating 
expense incurred as a matter of policy in 
supporting dissemination of trade and 


technical information for the | 
the industry. 

The various procurement 
have adhered consistently to thi 
and until Warren’s decision last 
it was regarded as well establis| 
eA Broader Issue—The Emerso:) | 
tric case raises a broader issue, { 
volves institutional advertisin; 
lies outside the Nelson direct 
which seeks justification as an 
cost on the ground of its contril 

employee morale. The Emerso: 
tisement was a full-page newsp 
sertion listing the names of its « 
ees in the services together wit! 
laudatory remarks. 

A good many publishers, as 
advertising men and procurem 
cers, are clinging to the hope that \\ 
ren will reverse his decision, sinc 
struction still has the status of a1 
departmental directive. Howey, 
comptroller general is famous fo 
ing his orders stick. 

i‘urthermore, a lot of the pres 
reconsideration is coming fro: 
Army, and Warren is notoriou 
tagonistic toward Army audit p 
(BW—Oct.30°43,p22). 
e Expected for Months—The compt 
ler general’s action constitutes nm 
tling news. It has been common | 
edge for months (BW—Oct.23'4 
that he was waiting for a clear-cut 


§ ths Oe PAS eas 


J Fein’ Col 


LOCKED OUT 


Protesting Philadelphia packers are 
being forced to unload certain meat 
products into retail channels or render 
them (above) into lard or fertilizer as 
the result of a War Food Administra- 
tion order. Designed to release more 
cold-storage space for military food- 
stuffs, the order bans such items as 


lard, cured meats, bones, and horse 
meat from storage facilities; limits 
hearts, tails, tripe, heads, and most in- 
ternal organs to ten days in storage 
The packers decry the order as waste 
ful, report that 1,000,000 Ib. of edible 
meat may have to be rendered. War 
Food Administration replies that its 
order applies only to meats that can 
survive without cold storage. 
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KEEP YOUR OFFICE 


Smoothly as a gyroscope keeps a ship or plane on an 
even keel, so Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication 
can eliminate the seething confusion that makes bed- 
lam of a day’s work. 

Wasteful coming and going fade out as Teletalk sal- 
vages those wasted minutes your executives spend 
waiting, seeking or running after each other. 

With a quick switch of a Teletalk key you can speak to 
anyone in your organization, in your own voice, in 
three seconds’ time. Your key executives can do their 
work . . . in their own offices . . . even hold a confer- 
ence without leaving their desks. In a few months’ 
time the convenience and time saving of Teletalk pays 
for its installation. 

Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication Systems are 
the product of a company who were pioneers in the 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


WEBSTER 


“Where 


Illustrated at left, Model 212 AM, 
with Annunciators, for use with 
12 stations or less. 


Gees) 
Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


ON AN EVEN KEEL 


with’ leletalk 


NW) 


developing of high fidelity sound equipment. Its 
excellent tone quality, convenient installation and 
years of faithful performance have made Teletalk the 
leader in tie field of inter-office communication. 


If you are not familiar with Teletalk, have not had the 
advantages of its time and step savings, do not delay 
another day to try it out for yourself in your own office 
War orders probably give you priority. The Teletalk 
System you buy and install today will give you years of 
comfort and convenience. Consult your classified 
telephone directory for the Teletalk distributor near 
you. You will find him listed as shown below. If you 
cannot locate him, get in touch with us and we will see 
that you have prompt information. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 


U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York City 


Box 


Lacensed under | S. Paten of Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer 


tcan Telephone and Telegraph ( ny my 


ae 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Electronic inter- gat, | 
communication, pag- "yt re" } | 
ing and sound dis- leletalk 
tributionsyatems for n | 
offices, stores, factories, buildings, 
inatitutions, homes and farms 

“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
1222 Carter 6-5624 
CHATTANOOGA 


ELECTRIC 


Pick Your Package 


Ask to see our new catalogue of 
cash and income policies in popular 


amounts. 


You may find just the plan 


you ve been seeking. 


Ged) eurtlential 
Desurance ¥ Company of Amertea 


A mutual life insurance compan) 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 


 WITAL WAR PLANTS 


--. are built faster and better with 
Douglas Fir Plywood 


© When the job has to 
be done FAST .. . when 
a building must be dur- 


This modern, engineered 
Miracle Wood is serving 
the war effort in count- 


able and weatherproof, 
architecturally-correct 
and pleasing —Douglas Fir 
Plywood provides the ideal 
answer for both planner 
and builder. 


@ DURABLE DOUCLAS FIR PLYWOOD WAS USED 
THROUGHOUT IN THIS IMPRESSIVE NEW OFFICE 
BUILDING FOR THE OREGON SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION IN PORTLAND. THE ENTRANCE 
FEATURES INTERESTING CURVED EFFECTS POS- 
SIBLE WITH THIS MODERN MIRACLE WOOD. 


less ways—for buildings, 
boats, crates, railroad cars. 
And after victory it can 
serve you, too—as one of 
your most useful con- 
struction materials. 

To help speed victory 


the 


Douglas Fir Plywood Indus 
try is devoting its entire 
capacity to war production 


Stronger Per Pound Than Steel 


| of advertising’s having been in 
| overhead costs, and thus charg 
| government, in order to issuc 


s10n. 

If it should stick, the c 
only out will be appeal to tl 
If the amount involved 
$10,000, the advertiser can tak 


| either to the Court of Claims 


district court. If it is over $1( 

case must go to the Court of 
What the courts would rule is a1 
guess, and legal minds are war 


| to both sides of the question 


‘Swan on Top 


in the P. & G.-Lever Bros 
legal marathon, Ivory soap sinks 
under a decision, but anticipates 


_ another day in court. 


In the Fourth Circuit Court 
peals at Richmond, Va., Proct 
Gamble has lost the second ro 
the second phase of the three-part 
tle of the floating soaps.” That 
tion with Lever Bros. has been kicking 
around almost three years (BW—Jun.2 
’41,p32). 

@ Supreme Court Next—The latest . 
cision reverses a lower court ver 
holds valid Lever Bros’. patents on S$ 
soap, and alleges infringement of | 
by P.&G. in making Ivory soap. P.&G 
has already announced its intention of 
carrying the case to the U. S. Supren 
Court. 

The first phase of the struggle ended 
early last year (BW —Feb.20'43,p! 
when a Boston court acquitted P.AG 
on a charge of industrial espionage, but 
accepted personal pleas of guilty 
four employees. The third phase is a 
suit now pending in the Cincinnati 
federal district court, in which P_.&G 
charges Lever Bros. with unfair trad 
practices in marketing Swan. 

e@ The Patents Question—Patents which 
P.&G. was held to have infringed 
clude improvements in whiteness and 
lathering speed and a method of manu 
facture that substitutes a continuous 
process for the old “framing” p: 
which requires protracted in-p: 
storage for drying. Use of the contin 
ous process also reduces the moisture 
content of the finished product. 

Marketing practices at issue in the 
Cincinnati case include alleged im: 
tion of a product (with particular rc! 
ence to Swan’s indentation in the c« 
of the cake which enables the user tf 
break it cleanly into halves) and imu 
tion of copy appeals, advertising lav: 
package designs, and other merchan 
ing techniques. 
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Hosiery Repriced 
OPA revised regulation of 
ayon hosiery by knocking out 
srade pricing, giving branded © 
ares an edge over unbranded. | 


After mulling it over for six months, 
OPA this week finally got around to | 

modifying its famous MPR 339— the | 
price regulation covering women’s rayon | 

hosiery. 

¢ Grade Labels Banned—MPR 339 be- 

came a cause célébre last spring when | 
}OPA decreed—among other actions nox- 

jous to the industry—that women’s 

stockings should be grade labeled, and 

that branded, nationally advertised | 

stockings should sell for the same price 

as unbrs anded. Subsequently, WPB | 
changed its specifications for stockings 

o that the manufacturers’ output be- 
came entirely grade A. 

Last summer Congress forced OPA 

to back down on grade labeling, but 
OPA still insisted that, though manufac- 
turers and distributors didn’t have to 

put gre ades where buyers could see them, : BE react: 
they must continue to price by grade. 4 are satebriceted te Gola 
ay 0 for Brands—The revised regula- i 

tion knocks out pricing by grades (an 
empty change, since there are virtually 
no grade B stockings left), and allows 
branded hosiery a price edge over un 
branded. Branded hosiery is defined as 
“hosiery made by a manufacturer under 
a trade name or trademark that he used 
in the year 1941.” This isn’t exactly 
an airtight definition, but OPA is dis- 
posed to be somewhat liberal in apply- 
ing it. 
For the three classes of stores which 
had different price ceilings (depending 
on yolume and markup) under the old 
regulation, OPA has substituted the fol- 
lowing three sets of retail ceilings: one POWER FOR STEAM 4 Tones’ He wiligéred through expertly engi- 
for unbranded hosiery sold by mail- neered installations of Grinnell Prefabricated Piping. Such FLUID 
order houses and chain stores, one for TRANSPORT systems . . . for steam, air, gases and liquids... are the 
unbranded hosiery sold by all other re- arteries of Industrial America. They are engineered and prefabricated 
tailers who buy from manufacturers, one by Grinnell to meet the exacting requirements of high pressure and 
for either branded or unbranded hosiery high tempe-ature piping systems. 
purchased through a wholesaler or for If you are planning installations or extensions of power or process- 
branded hosiery purchased by the re- ing systems, turn over the problem of proper FLUID TRANSPORT 
tailer direct from the manufacturer. to Grinnell right from the start. : 
* Lower Prices—As a sidelight on the | 


revamped MPR 339, the Emergency Write for data book: "Grinnell Pipe 
Court of Appeals this week heard 14 Prefabrication.” 
manufacturers of branded hosiery who ounmeaak “Ai Ni ee 
xecutive ces, Providence i,  & 
claimed they were unduly squeezed by | Branch offices in principal cities. 


OPA’s ceilings (BW—May22’43,p" 7). 
Significantly, the revised MPR 33 WHENEVER piprt IS INVOLVED 
prices are lower than those the branded | 7 
manufacturers have demanded. For ex- 
ample, on 45-gage fullfashioned plain 
knit stockings manufacturers want a | 
onting of $8.25 a dozen. They will get | 
$7.20. 


Main Steam Header 
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Grocers Fined 


California food dealers 
lose appeal in antitrust fight; 
case probably will be taken to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 


When California retail grocer groups 
were indicted (BW —Feb.28'42,p45) by 
a federal grand jury about two years ago 
for alleged violation of the Sherman 


ce was that the state’s Unfair Prac- 
» Act compelled them to maintain 
retail prices at a point above cost, plus a 
reasonable margin allowed for operating 


@ Grocers Lose Appeal—In San Fran- 
cisco, the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has denied the grocers’ contentions 
fines on 
twelve retail grocer groups in the state. 
This decision sustained a United States 
District Court ruling last August from 


which the grocers appealed to the cir- 
cuit court. 

e@ Has Wide Implications—lmportance 
of the decision, which probably will 
be taken to the U. S. Supreme Court by 
the California grocers, is that it affects 
not only some 15 other trade organiza- 
tions (notably the druggists) in Cali- 
fornia which have established the same 
gencral type of program to police prices, 
but also similar groups in some 36 other 
states with price stabilization laws. 

The circuit court decision held that 
price stabilization terms of the Unfair 
de- Practices Act could be invoked only 
in cases where there was a deliberate ef- 
fort by a. retailer to drive a competitor 
out of business by below-cost selling, 
and that the law was not designed to 
permit general price fixing. 

@ Promise Conclusive ‘Test—The state 
fair trade laws, which permit a manu- 
facturer to fix a specific minimum price 
on trade marked products in interstate 
commerce, have long since been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, but the 
California action promises to furnish 


MESSENGERS WITH WINGS 
Business orders literally wing their 
way to Al Jacobson (left), manager 
of a South Gate (Calif.) auto supply 
firm. Unable to obtain telephone 
service after moving toa new site, 
Jacobson made good use of a hobby— 
homing pigeons. Now all regular cus- 
tomers have a pigeon each, release 
them with orders attached when they 
need parts. The flying message car- 
riers average five minutes from cus- 
tomer to cote and are returned with 
lightweight consignments. All have 
completed their missions and the nov- 
elty has pepped sales. 


the first conclusive test in 


nay 
court of the Unfair Practices - 


seeks to outlaw loss-leader se] = 
' the 1 

part of the chains by prohil 15 
below cost plus a varying alee 
(usually 6% to 8%) to cover. one 
cost of doing business. 0 
Ile : 

7 tainc! 
Liquor Controlled \": 
chang¢ 


size, | 
for th 
order. 
lor 
other 


OPA imposes ceilings ¢, 
whisky at distiller’s level-ig, 
late to aid holiday roistere;;. 
but some holes were plugged 


. troduc 
are Te 


new 0 
Effective last Vhursday, th« ma 


Price Administration invoked 
expected ceilings on domest tablis] 
at the distiller’s level. ‘The m ‘ 
too late to affect the cost of S 
whoopee, but highball hoiste: PO 
forted to think that it may m he 
future prices for fluid cheer, ; 
any of the same can be found 

@ Excuse Eliminated—The fixin; 
ceilings for processors follows t! 
ging of prices at the retail and \ 


to ann 


for Su 


Denve 
Ing ») 
to pl 
or nol 
decide 


levels (BW—Aug.14'43,p92). Off Dis 
at least, the producers’ ceiling ¢ held | 
the chiseling distributor’s excuse t! f the 
was being squeezed between inc: to pl 
distillery prices and the fixed maxi: rds 
which he could charge legally. Act ndet 
the OPA lacks the army of enf no ol 
necessary to keep this elusive indust progr 
line. It remains to be seen just | ~ Lu 
much relief the OPA’s new contro! rado 
afford the consumer. w K 
Processor ceilings in amended MPR aw 
445 are intended to plug holes in t comp 
old regulations which are said to | tors. 


enabled the industry to exploit th: KI 


bination of flush spending moncy ai ot | 
huge national thirst. It was charg tising 
that unscrupulous distillers avoided t! ing 
old controls by putting out new bra had 

not subject to 1942 ceilings, by reducu triple 
the seasoned whisky content of ble: uch 
and by letting customers think ¢! taker 


were getting quarts when they wen 
tually getting fifths. 


@ Flat Prices Set—One result of th 


regulation is establishment of flat | Pe 
for all new brands introduced last 1 
March, 1942. Tables included in t ing | 
order show dollar-and-cents price on t! 
processor's plant for bonded, st for t 
and blended whiskies. a pu 

For instance, a distiller may char; liter: 
more than $22.99 (including fed spec: 
and an average figure for state © gard 
taxes, which vary) for a case of + Esq 
fifth-gallon bottles of four-v Dep 


bonded whisky; average retail pri t Si 
the fifth-gallon bottle is $3.30. He 1 mail 


charge $18.14 for a case of 85 by t 
straight whisky two years old; the ret guec 
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charge $2.65 for a fifth. The 


ma} 


the nct cost. The wholesaler’s markup 


is 15% 


@ Specialties to Be Fixed—Brands that 


were on the market in March, 1942, and 
have not changed their formula or con- 
tainer size remain at their old ceilings. 


Where the distiller has subsequently | 


changed the proof, formula, or container 
size, he must figure a converted price 


for the brand by tables provided in the | 


order. ; 
For brands of rum, gin, brandy, or 
other alcoholic beverage specialties in- 


troduced since March, 1942, processors | 
are required to apply to the OPA for | 
new maximum prices. OPA expects soon | 
to announce flat dollar-and-cents ceilings | 


for such products similar to those es- 
tablished on whisky. 


POST WINS RADIO TILT 


Ihe suit of radio station KFEL, 
Denver outlet of the Mutual Broadcast 
ing System, to compel the Denver Post 
to print programs of all Denver stations 


or none (BW—Oct.30°43,p92) has been 


decided in the Post’s favor. 
District Judge George A. 
held that a newspaper is the sole judge 


of the value of news, must remain free | 
to publish those matters which it re- | 


gards as possessing news value, and 
under the common law the Post had 
no obligation to KFEL to publish its 
programs. 

Luxford further ruled that the Colo 


rado Unfair Practices Act, relied upon | 


by KFEL, did not apply because the 
law is intended to prevent 


tors. 

KFEL, charging that the Post would 
not print its programs except as adver- 
tising matter at $5 a line, while print- 
ing as news those of its competitors, 
had demanded $2,295 damages, or 
tiple what the Post had charged for 
such service in 1943. An appeal will be 
taken to the Colorado Supreme Court. 


ESQUIRE LOSES A ROUND 


Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
last week revoked the second-class mail- 
ing privileges of the magazine Esquire 
on the grounds that it is not published 
for the dissemination of information of 


a public character, nor is it devoted to | 
literature, the sciences, arts, or some | 


special industry. The decision disre- 
garded the 2-to-1 verdict in favor of 
Esquire handed down by the Post Office 
Dept.’s board of inquiry. 

Since the inexpensive second-class 
mailing privilege is, in effect, a subsidy 
by the government, the postmaster ar- 
gued that Esquire is not entitled to this 
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markup allowed a retailer is 334% over | 


Luxford | 


ruinous | 
competition between business competi- 


Meet Our 


cost accounting 


dept 


... BOTH of it! 


Two girls and KEYSORT... 
handle all the cost accounting of a 
sizable manufacturing plant. The girls 
are of ordinary intelligence, hold no 
degrees in Business Administration, 
need no technical training. 

Keysort is a McBee specialty . . . 
the simplest and easiest method ever 
devised for the compilation of essential 
management information. Whether the 
problem is production control or sales 
analysis, labor distribution or stock 
records, Keysort is equally applicable. 

Manually operated, Keysort needs 
no complex or expensive machines 
...can be used by the boss or the 
office boy, takes little space, time or 
clerical force . . . makes information 


available more quickly and easily, 


when and as needed. Keysortis custom- 
adapted to your problems, your needs, 


your own business. 


Kerysorr was developed by The 
McBee Company... which for thirty 
years has been devising, perfecting and 
installing aids to business information, 
to achieve greater accuracy, economy 
and convenience, to save time and 
clerical effort. McBee methods are in 
use in thousands of companies, banks 
and institutions, large and small. . . 
in government, state and municipal! 
offices . . . are adaptable to the needs 
of any business, and any size business. 
Our experience in helping thousands 
of firms is at your service. Consult any 
of our forty offices. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York City 17, New York 


General Offices—Athens, Ohio . 


Offices in principal cities 


HOW TO “SINK” A SHIP 


Rope on a ship—any kind of a ship—is as necessary as men on its 
decks. A ship without plenty of rope would be literally “sunk!” 
All the rope on the constant stream of ships to almost every- 
where—and all the rope on many other “fighting” jobs, where it is 
EXPENDABLE—means that rope must be saved here at home! 


Rope user, or not, you should know the story of ROPE CONSER- 
VATION. Write to us for the W.P.B. sponsored booklet, “The 
Rope You Save Fights For You.” Plymouth Cordage Co., 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario, 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 
BINDER TWINE : TYING TWINE 


preferential treatment—even if 
proved that it contains matter « 
scene, lewd, and lascivious cha 

Walker declared that publi 


| polls submitted by the publi 


Esquire indicate that 19% to 
those interviewed considered 


| in the magazine obscene or j 
| and that 20% to 26% would « 


having them in their homes. 
lhe order does not become 


| until Feb. 28, which gives the n 


time to appeal the decision to a 
of competent jurisdiction” for 


A. & P. CASE MARKS TIME 


Attorneys for the Great Atlant 
Pacific Tea Co. this week were await. 
ing the Dept. of Justice’s bill of par. 
ticulars listing specific names, places, 
and dates relating to its antitrust suit 
against A.&P., which Judge W. H, 
Atwell of the U. S. District Court in 
Dallas, Tex., ordered filed by Jan. 15. 

This court, which ordered the in. 


| dictment quashed several month ago. 


was reversed by the circuit court. Moy 
important action which it has take, 
in reconsidering the case is to order 
deletion of charges relating to alleged 
“preferential discounts,” “false front 
consumer and housewife organizations,” 


| “stock gains,” and “‘short changing and 
short weighing,” listed in the Dept. 
| of Justice’s 34-page indictment. 


A.&P. attorneys requested the bill 
of particulars from the government in 
the hope of learning which of the 40.- 


| 000 exhibits taken by the government 
| from A.&P. files will be used against 
| them. 


Because of the manpower shortage 


| the trial, set for May 22, will be before 
| a judge rather than a jury by agreement 
| of both parties. 


| BLUE OWNERSHIP WIDENS 


Following through on intentions an- 
nounced when he bought the Blue Net 
work Co., Inc., from the National Broad- 
casting Co. for $8,000,000 (BW—Aug.7 
’43,p78), Edward J. Noble last week an- 
nounced that he had sold 124% of the 
stock to Time, Inc., for $1,000,000, and 
another 124% for the same price to 
Chester LaRoche, head of the War Ad- 
vertising Council and former Young & 
Rubicam executive. 

Other new but smaller stockholders 
include Mark Woods, president of the 
Blue, and Edgar Kobak, executive \ 
president. Noble did not disclose ex 
actly how much stock these officers pur- 
chased, but he reaffirmed his intention 
to retain a controlling interest in the 
American Broadcasting System, Inc 
which until last week held all the Blue’s 
stock. 
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No more inside manufacturing de- receiving and inspection records. tities to go to ever 
1ys caused by confusion about what The new purchase order system is produced from one origi 
raw material has been received, worked out with Mimeograph dupli- a 
passed inspection and is in the store cation assures complete and accurate 
in. [gPassed inspection and I daccura ; GIVES FULL DETAILS 
ot pins. control over all purchased parts and ee ae 
id. No more acceptance of goods not raw material—from start of the order details on th 
7 p to standard, or substituted with- until the last nut or bolt passes in- {cal 
7 out authority. spection, reaches the stock room, 
1¢ rT . . - , * } - 
No more bills paid for merchan- and is paid for. of 
n« * . , . 
., |gcise not received. The remarkable thing 1s that all Ye 
“ : - bed - ¥ . é lar } : lder 
d- And no more wasteful rewriting of the paper work needed to do this— aplanation in eur new fortes 
: ‘er . Accurate Control over Purch: 
& purchase order, receiving and in- eg eS ae eae 
spection forms—in sufficient quan- The coupon below is for y« 
1¢ 
X- ss , 
r MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of ne Ba tack nn ech nwo fo rt 
vn | \ B. Dic k ¢ ompany, Chic ago, Send me a free copy of the folder, “Cor 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. rate Control over Purchased Part 
1¢ 


Mimeograph duplicator 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prosp« 


In + 


twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW —Dec.]! 43.5 
pi 


“Boston 
s°rovidence 
~~ 


® Boston—Again last year, as in 1942, New 
England's income curve failed to match the 
nation’s gains, after having run at least aver- 
age during preceding years. In 1944, how- 
ever, once imcome and war spending start 
downward after Germany's defeat, New 
England won't fall as fast as other regions 
because cotton, woolen, shoe, and other soft 
lines will hold up, if not expand, and re- 
vived appliance, hardware, and machinery 
manufacture will cushion the arms drop. 
Meanwhile, wartime trends are holding, 
with shipbuilding, ball bearings, aircraft en- 
gines, and similar lines absorbing machine 
tool, ammunition, and other cutbacks, and 
even so running short of labor. ‘Total pro- 
duction, employment, and payrolls have 
been and still are running much flatter than 
in the nation. Nonfarm job rosters are off 
5°% or more from a year ago in Maine, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire, but are about 
unchanged over that time in the larger states. 
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@ Cleveland—Fyes are on steel here in 
America’s Ruhr. Strikes may cut work in 
the mills, and so in war plants, too. Other- 
wise, the focus is on how much steel will 
be needed in the coming quarter—whether 
openhearths may shut, and workers be made 
idle. 

Meanwhile, manpower strains are easing, 
particularly in and around this city—not be- 
cause of any new cutbacks, but in that re- 
duced pressure to step up output means a 
breathing spell in which to catch up on 
labor shortages. Small new plants are start- 
ing—for life rafts at Marion, machine tools 
at Cambridge, radio parts at Conneaut, 
foundry work at Ashtabula, electric trains at 
New Philadelphia, and carbon bisulphide at 
Painesville 

Farm income last year was below par in 
Ohio, almost average in eastern Kentucky. 
Winter wheat now is in good shape. Live- 
stock receipts are sluggard, however. 
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@ New York—Shipping for the invasion is 
lifting employment in this No. 1 port, while 
shipbuilding and signal equipment manu- 
facture are also still on the nse. Industrial 
chemical output also is still expanding in 
New York City and its northern New Jersey 
environs, where aircraft work likewise is on 
the upbeat; however, payrolls have slipped 
in Newark and Jersey City. Smokeless 
powder shutdowns in Belvidere and Sayre- 
ville, N. J., have cut 1,400 jobs, and small 
arms cutbacks in Bridgeport will stop 2,500 
more, but those in Syracuse and Ilion will 
only make way for renewed typewriter out- 
put. Buffalo aircraft plants are still trying 
to expand job rosters. 

All in all, employment is rising in this 
city, flattening or dropping in most other 
spots; but employment totals in 1943 com- 
pared better with 1942 than did the nation’s 
—whereas farm income gains lagged again, 
so that dairymen required subsidies. 


@ Philadelphia—Such war supplic 
aviation parts, SKF bearings, 
locomotives, Autocar vehicles, 
and Philco signal equipment are 
pushed higher in the industrial arca 
this city, but essentially, prospect 
heart of the district hinge on the ; 
of ships—naval vessels mostly, but tanke; 
and cargo carriers also. Right now, cut! 
are being outweighed by the rising n 
and a shortage of manpower in the regio 
supposedly faced for the next six n 
Cancellation of Sunday merchant shipyx: 
work, however, together with lowering 
the escort vessel program and shiftover 
some yards in the nation from tankers ' 
Victory bottoms are being regarded as stra 
in the wind by some quarters here 

In the rest of the region, lack of anth 
cite labor, low farm receipts, and restrict 
textile activity are offsetting scattered gair 
in arms payrolls. : 
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@ Richmond—In 1943, the district's ship- 
building problem was to lift employment 
despite high turnover; 1944 forebodes ,cut- 
backs. Baltimore’s cargo ships will be cut 
more sharply than Hampton Roads’ naval 
vessels; cach center employs about 80,000. 
Similarly, Wilmington, N. C., will suffer 
more than Charleston, S. C. 

However, the furniture industry centering 
at High Point, N. C., has postwar promise 
Pentup demand will lift operations—now 
up negligibly since mid-194]1 despite war 
orders—once wood and labor are available. 
Meanwhile, lumber, textiles, and coal, as 
well as furniture, have fewer workers, of re- 
duced efficiency, cach month. 

Carolina farm receipts from the key 
tobacco and cotton crops were a bit lower 
than 1942, with both yields and prices down 
a trifle. Farm income lagged well behind 
the nation’s, lowering the district's relative 
sales potential 


@ Atlanta—Early war stimulants are worl 
in reverse—construction is about over 
diers are shipping out, ordnance work 
declining; building of cargo ships, now neat 
its ceiling, is due for cutbacks later in 194+ 
Around 150,000 workers are distributed 
among Atlantic and Gulf Coast centers, a1 
many will be hard hit. Big-plane building 
at Atlanta, New Orleans, Birmingham—\ 
the last to arrive here, and may be th 
to go. However, just as the war accelera 
urbanization, that strong prewar trend wi 
partly cushion demobilization in this regv 
Nonfarm employment now is abo 
year’s in Louisiana, Georgia, and esp 
Florida, but 5°% or more below in Te 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama. 

For all 1943, the lag in cotton reccipt 
pulled most states’ farm gains below ve 
age. 


+ 


But Florida was up sharply, becau 
of bigger citrus crops and better prices, the 
new crop appears even larger. 
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-~A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Spottiness increases as national income payments tend to flatten out, with some sections experiencing a falling off 
whilc others strain against labor shortage. Districts weigh hopes for reconversion against fears of demobilization 
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e Chicago—Rolling right over recent cut- 
backs, payroll curves here are still climbing, 
in the aggregate, in all major centers and 
in most of the smaller cities. Gains over 
1942 have been average in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Towa, but not quite up to the 
nation’s in Indiana and Illinois. Manpower 
shortage, rather than lack of contracts, is the 
chief reason, of course. Detroit factory em- 
ployment, up almost 20%” in a year, has 
recently failed to meet draft inroads—in 
contrast to the big gain at Chicago plane 
plants. Milwaukee and Indianapolis are 
still inching ahead. 

While peak hog marketings are glutting 
packers’ facilities, dairying in Wisconsin and 
other states is running behind past pro- 
duction due to feed and manpower short- 
ages. However, 1943 farm income gains 
were equal to the nation’s in most sections 
of this district; farm income rose faster than 
other income. 
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@ St. Louis—Payrolls may decline, even 
though employment doesn’t, if cutbacks 
mount up in explosives and shell loading 
plants—at St. Charles and Louisiana, Mo., 
Jacksonville and Crab Orchard, Ill., Charles- 
town, Ind., Paducah and Henderson, Ky., 
Milan and Memphis, ‘Tenn., Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff, and El Dorado, Ark., and Aber- 
deen, Miss.—none of which is running at 
capacity or expanding employment. Chemi- 
cals, leather, shoe, and other lines can 
absorb more workers, but pay scales are low. 
Airplane employment will continue to ex- 
pand at Memphis, Louisville, Evansville, 
and possibly this city. 

Farm income varies—Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee tobacco crops are bringing in big 
gains over last year, but farther south, cot- 
ton income is off. Huge livestock output is 
lifting Missouri’s income near the average, 
despite lower prices. Winter wheat prospects 
are excellent in Illinois and Missouri. 


@ Twin Cities—In 1943, the district held to 
its wartime pattern of duplicating or better 
ing the nation’s average income gain. Again 
the Dakotas were way ahead; Minnesota 
trailed agriculturally, but not industrially 
and Montana this time outran farm incom 
gains, though lagging in employment. ‘Th 
trends promise to hold for 1944—for cx 
ample, the Dakotas will probably outstrip 
the nation on higher wheat prices and ex 
panded acreage. 

Through the winter, agriculture remain 
quiescent, with hog marketings too heavy 
milk shipments too light. So far, cutback 
are balanced by expansions: Eau Clair 
ordnance works will reconvert to tires, need 
ing more workers by May; local ammunition 
employees will shift to making pumps; north 
cm iron miners are drifting to Duluth 
Superior shipbuilding; some émigré con 
struction workers are returning as lumber 
men. 
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@ Kansas City—Wintcr wheat prospects are 
down this year to half or less of those two 
years ago in Kansas, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado, and only Oklahoma’s and western Mis- 
souri's are better. Of course, higher prices 
will cushion the drop, as may improved 
weather later; on the other hand, wheat 
took increased acreage—and effort—this year 
and didn’t even provide winter pasture for 
sheep. The feed shortage in gencral here 
is acute, and 1944 farm income may trail 
the nation’s; in 1943, the district farm gain 
was average—above in Colorado and Ne- 
braska, below in Wyoming and Oklahoma. 
Employment is to increase sharply by 
June at this city’s huge aircraft engine plant; 
lesser expansions are also called for at 
De Soto and Wichita, Kan., Miami, Okla., 
and other spots. Nonfarm jobs in general 
are fewer now than a year ago, except in 
Oklahoma, due to labor shortage, and to 
drops in construction, mining, trade, etc. 
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@ Dallas—Nonfarm prospects still are spotty, 
but are changing for the worse. Booms at 
Army bases long since ended with building 
jobs; now, soldiers are moving overseas. At 
ordnance, ammunition, and related chemi- 
cal plants, overtime work and job rolls are 
falling. Aircraft output, centering at this 
city, 1s still expanding, and petroleum lines 
are pushing higher, of course. But labor 
shortages are eased by the seasonal drop in 
agriculture. 

Subsoil moisture is low in northern and 
western Texas, despite recent rain and snow; 
conditions in east Texas and northern Louisi- 
ana are good. Winter income from south 
Texas and southern Arizona truck crops 
will be up, and citrus viclds have improved 
to last year’s high level. Dry ranges and 
shortage of feed are cutting livestock in- 
come, through boosting marketings. Cotton 
returns, with the pick down and prices 
steady, were off from 1942, of course. 


@ San Francisco—A new outcrop of minor 
industrial projects, now being authorized or 
prepared, points to postwar possibilities her: 
in peacetime lines—fertilizer at Pocatello 
Idaho; wine at Fresno, Calif.; and in Ore 
gon, alumina at Salem; alcohol at Eugene; 
sawmills at Myrtle Creck and Roseburg 
Other moves are under way in canning, 
glass containers, clay products, ete. Of 
course, the total involved is still small when 
it is compared with the tremendous output 
of the war plants here—for example, a hug: 
new contract for the production of amphibi 
ous tanks at San Jose, Calif. 

Shipments of oranges, Icttuce, and other 
perishable fruits and vegetables lately hav: 
been running ahead of year-ago levels; price 
are good, too. Drought retarded winter 
grass growth—and so the movement of 
feeder cattle—in California, but recent 
moisture has done much to improve both 
pasture and ranges. 
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| You'll speed up all surfacing with 
SKILSAW GRINDERS on the job! 

rhere’s a model for every operation... from 

coarsest grinding to finest finishing. Light, 

compact SKILSAW HAND GRINDERS get in 

anywhere for quick finishing on 

intricate machines and castings 

with rotary wheels and files. 

SKILSAW PORTABLE GRINDERS & 

grind down rough welds, clean 


metals and file swiftly. SKILSAW —— 

BENCH GRINDERS surface small 

parts, keep tools and twist drills , 

sharper... faster-cutting. . 
SKILSAW GRINDERS are rug- DRILLS 


ged and powerful. They've got 
the speed and stamina to do tough 
surfacing jobs fast. They're built (f 
to stand up longer under today’s 
hard usage, to increase produc- 
tion in spite of the manpower 
shortage. Ask your distributor to 
prove it with a demonstration of 
SKILSAW GRINDERS in your 
plant today. 

SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 30 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


BELT SANDERS 
. 


PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


. 
BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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Ingenuity Pays 


Employees’ ideas save 


time, money, or materials for 
war production; workers receive 
rewards and recognition. 


“Shop shorts’—time, labor, or mate- 

rial saving ideas—have sparked spirited 
competition among the country’s indus- 
trial plants. Companies are scored by 
the Awards Branch of WPB’s War 
Production Drive headquarters accord- 
ing to the number of awards made to 
personnel for demonstrations of Yankee 
ingenuity. 
e Youngster Is Leading—Now tops on 
the awards list published by WPB is 
Marinship Corp. of Sausalito, Calif., 
one of the youngest shipyards in the 
U. S., with 86 honors. Runner-up is 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, with 
79. 

Suggestions coming from technicians 
and from men paid to make them are 
separated for the purpose of awards 
from those made by employees below 
the rank of foreman, but anybody whose 
idea works gets recognition. 

Little Joe Watson, a Westinghouse 
stripling, changed a 60-year-old process 
on circuit breakers by eliminating brush- 


Many valuable suggestions cost virtu- 
ally nothing to use. One is the sling 
that catches disposable gas tanks in 
Lockheed Aircraft’s testing depart- 
ment. Formerly three men stood un- 
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ing and polishing before the 
bath. He saved the company 
man-hours a year, and the met! 
passed on to other manufactur 
@ Makes Engineers Blush—An « 
for a Portland (Ore.) departme: 
Mrs. Ella Baike, mother of four, | 
a blush to the faces of engineer 
Kaiser shipyard in Vancouver 
method for repairing welding 
ers.””. Instead of brazing the ti] 
suggested molding them. Re 
stingers every 24 hours; savings 
Radio Corp. of America ha 
named Mary Fretch who sen 
Production Drive headquarters ; 
good ideas that, when they cd 
three or four a month, they 
what’s happened. 
Max Kholos, a refugee who 
roll cigars in Florida, developed 
ing method of splicing cotton belt 
is saving Westinghouse $35,000 ; 
And in Iowa, a former song-an 
man kept WPD alert for several 
with novel suggestions for factor 
cuts that worked. 
@ Plants Cooperate—W hen an en 
tinkers with an idea that proves 
able, he offers it to the labor- 


ment committee in his plant. An; 
diploma goes to him at once, u 
with a cash prize. Later WPD 
issue him a national commendatio1 
honorable mention, a certificate, OI 


derneath to grab the 90-Ib. tank 


ing the drop test; now one man 


taches the sling (above) which 


the rest. For this idea, the compa! 


awarded $279. 
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Simple suggestions often ring the bell. 
4t Lockheed Aircraft, for example, a 
vir] worker is $180 richer for her quick, 
psy method of testing retractable 
unding gears. She merely smears Prus- 
ian blue on a rubber bumper inside 
he nacelle (above) and the wheels are 
aised and lowered. If the struts bear 
» blue imprint, testers know the gear 
ises high enough—without a complex 
xamination formerly needed. 


he highest honor of all, an engraved 
itation signed by Donald M. Nelson. 
Vith the latter goes a gold eagle pin. 
War plants are striving to get all the 
pwards they can by sending in employee 
uggestions. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
as announced that it is going to get 
op rating before March (it is now 13th 
ma list of 16), and Marinship is crow- 
ng this month because it surpassed 
ackard in December. 

Edge for Shipbuilders—Paul K. Flem- 
ng, an experienced government trouble- 
hooter who is chief of the Awards 
Branch of WPD, says the new ship- 
building methods give yards an edge 
wer such established industries as rub- 
ber because innovations are inevitable. 
A board of 15 meets about every five 
weeks in Washington to study the in- 
lustrial ideas sent to WPD by the plants 
which have tried them. Its members 
include a representative from the A.F.L.; 
he C.1.0.; three big steel companies; 
he two biggest shipyards; radio, chemi- 
al, machine tools, rubber, aircraft in- 
ustries; and the head of a large techni- 
al university. It is supposed to be 
ccret in order that no personal influ- 
nee can affect the votes. 

A 60-page booklet published by this 
mmittee (No. 5 in a series) describes 
early 1,500 “shop shorts” that have 
een approved by engineers in aviation, 
iemicals and synthetics, automotive, 
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He'll be safer... 


his return more swift 
—more certain 


Because your soldier son or brother or your husband saw and studied 
the grim lessons of an Army training film . . . because a carefully 
planned movie helped to teach him how to use a weapon or protect 
himself against one . . . he'll be safer... his return more swift—more 
certain. 


That assurance is your gift. 


Every manufacturer of film equipment is helping to give it to you 
..- helping to make today’s fighting Americans the best trained, 
the smartest, best protected Army and Navy in the world. 


We're helping, all of us, to keep these young men on their toes... 
bringing them familiar bits of home in all the far places of the earth 
. .. with movies. 


We're seeing to it that they don’t forget there’s laughter and ro- 
mance still alive in the world they’re fighting for. Precision sighting 
devices for tanks and planes, engineered by B&H technicians, are 
giving them a winning edge over the enemy. 


And that’s our gift to them. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . electrONics 
. mechanICS. It is research and engi- 
neering by Bell & Howell in these three 
related sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomorrow, 
it will be a SERVANT .. . to work, 
protect, educate, and entertain. 
*Trade-mark registered NOW—BUY MORE WAR BONDS. , 


bell ¢ Powell 


WHEREVER A CARD SYSTEM 
IS NEEDED 


CARDINEER 


WILL 


Faster —- Cheaper 


BETTER 


DO IT 


ROTARY FILE 


DIEBOLD. 


INCORPORATED, CANTON 2. OHIO 


PATENTS and 
PATENTS PEND. 


TAL’S Prestal Hydraulic 
PORTABLE PIPE BENDER 


Bends iron and steel pipe of ¥e'' to 4'/2"" 
in one single simple operation in only a 
few minutes without moving the pipe 


UNIFORMITY OF BENDS: The.last bend is identical to 
st, even if made by “‘green hands 

PORTABILITY: Pipe can be bent at the point of repair 
or installation. Few seconds to mount and dismount 

SAVES CRITICAL MATERIAL “AND yn Flimi 
nates numerous elbows, fittings, tnread cutting, ete 
Fastest porta! e bender! 

ADAPTABILITY: Quick changeover to various pipe 

Sueernness OF BENDS: No wrinkles—no kinks—no 


cture of pipe due to scientific develo ‘pme nts of bend 


sizes. 


ng formers. No job tao complicate 
Bending formers of small radius for STEAMFITTERS 
and PLUMBERS. 
Mee ts t S. Navy Army and Maritime Comm, Specifica- 
sete = eal for circular giving 
mple tior 
New Jobbers and Representatives 
considered 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 


Milwaukee Dept. B1, Wisconsin 


engines, mining, ordnance, radio, elec- 
trical, railroad, shipbuilding, steel and 
foundry, textile, and other industries. 
The best ideas go periodically to the 
allied nations. 

@ Helps Solve Problems—Current shop 
shorts cover substitution and conserva- 
tion of materials, shop and office prac- 
tices, machining methods, new _ tools 
and fixtures, work simplification, and 
safety. 

Any industry which has a vexing prob- 
lem can write to the Awards Branch, 
War Production Drive, Room 2005, 
Municipal Center, Washington, D. C., 
and sketch its difhiculties. Without tell- 
ing who wants the information, he then 
asks plant managements in similar fields 
how they would meet the problem. ‘The 
answers often solve the questioner’s 
troubles in a matter of weeks. Subcon- 
tractors who haven’t wanted to lose 
prestige with big companies whose 
know-how experts might sniff at their 
troubles are especially pleased with this 
service. 

e@ National Leaders—The current leaders 
and the number of national awards re- 
ceived by their personnel follow: 


Marinship Corp. ....... 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

Permanente Metals Corp. Shipyard 1] 

RCA Victor 

Northrop Aircraft ...... 

American ‘Type Founders, C oudrey Ma 
chine Division 

Curtiss-Wright C ‘orp. (St. Louis) 

Permanente Metals Corp. Shipyard 3 

International Business Machines 

Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corp 

International Harvester Co. 
kee) 

Goodyear 


Milwau 


Tire & Rubber Co. 
Kaiser Co. ( Vancouver, Wash. ). 
Republic Aviation Corp. .. 
Yellow ‘Truck & Coach Mfg. Co 


Is It Inflationary? 


That’s NWLB’s test for 


| pay rises; WMC and WPB would 


temper it with expediency where 
war output is at stake. 


Although the National War Labor 
Board has ruled that wage increases can- 
not be granted merely to hold workers 
in war-essential jobs, the War Man- 
power Commission and War Production 
Board have agreed to make joint repre 
sentations to NWLB regarding cases in 
which wages are the key factor in de- 
termining a company’s ability to secure 
and hold an adequate labor force. 

e Union Appealed—Representing the 
workers in the Portland (Ore.) Traction 


Co., A.F.L.’s Amalgamated Assn. of 
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Street, Electric Railway & \ 
Employees appealed to N\ 
rises on the ground that 
shortages in the Northwest 
sential nature of the transit 
work warranted an incr 
workers would shift to hig! 
if they didn’t get it. 
Although NW LB revers« 
of the I welfth Regional 
Board (Seattle) and grant 
employees a 5¢-an-hour pa‘ 
cized the union for its rea 
board emphasized that inflat 
increases could not be grai 
ground that higher wages \ 
for more effective 
war. 
e Viewed  Differently—\\ \ 
WPB’s Office of Labor Pr 
the situation in a different 
cases of essential and urgent \ 
tion, the two agencies will 
appeals to NWLB for less 
pretation of the wage 
WMC will certify as t 
power shortage in an indust: 
effect that a wage adjustm« 
have on the labor situation in | 
and on other plants in the a1 
will certify as to the importa 
product to the war effort an 
extent labor shortages appear | 
limiting factor. 


GARRISON IS IN LINE 


Lloyd K. Garrison has been 
first alternate public 
National War Labor Board 
dent Roosevelt as part of a 
ease the work load falling on t 
full public members. A_ recent 
dential order authorizes 
by him of four 
bers. 

If public member Wayne L. \ 
goes through with his present | 
run for the Republican nominat 
the Senate from Oregon, Gar 
would be likely to get Morse’s jo! 

Garrison relinquished _ his 
general counsel and executive 
of NWLB to take the job. On 
as dean of the University of Wi 
sin law school, Garrison served on 


1934 National Labor Relations B 


prosecut 


stabil 


Mecnib¢ 


app 
Il 


alternate pul 


which preceded enactment of the Wa 


ner Act. 

Associate NWLB 
Jesse Freidin was named general 
se] and Theodore W. Kheel, ch 


general coun 


of the New York Regional War La 


Board, was named executive d 
Frederick H. Bullen, disputes d 
of the Cleveland regional boar 
named deputy executive direct 
the national board, replacing C 
Schedler, who resigned to go 
private industry. 


] 
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* The figure — 1,500,000 kw — is based on 
a report of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Considered in terms of domestic 
usage, the output from this new capacity 
would supply the normal electrical re- 
quirements of about 8,000,000 average 


homes. 


One of America’s great wartime accomplishments has not received as much 
recognition as it deserves. This is the remarkable performance of the 
electric power industry in keeping pace with the enormously expanded 


demands of our war industries. 

As production reached new peaks during the first 10 months of 1943 the 
utilities were placing in operation new fuel-generated capacity totalling 
nearly 1,500,000 kilowatts.* Since it takes about two years to design and 
build major power station installations, the fact that this new capacity was 
ready when needed is an obvious tribute to the foresighted policy which 
has always been characteristic of the utilities. 

At full load the new turbines require about 14,000,000 lb of steam per 
hour. The part played by Combustion Engineering in supplying this steam 
is revealed by the fact that the capacity of C-E Boiler Units placed in 
service in utility plants during this period totalled 7,270,000 lb of steam 
per hour... over 50 percent! A-770 


Combustion Payee 


200 MADISON 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


THOROUGH ENGINEERI 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 


_VITAL FACTOR IN 


ne in MOTORS 


*% Today’s exacting demands on electric 
motors are a challenge to engineering as 
well as production. 


Realizing the importance of long ex- 
perience in meeting these high perform- 
ance standards, and knowing the record 
of Black & Decker in the field of special 
application motors, more and more equip- 
ment manufacturers are asking our engi- 
neering department to consult with them. 


Valuable new experience resulting 
from the solution of these problems, as 
we devote our complete facilities to the 
war effort, will contribute to improved 
motor operated equipment for the future, 


KENT, OHIO 


ae 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
SPECIAL APPLICATLON 


MOTORS. 


Hit the top in OFFICE EFFICIENCY and OUTPUT 
with this new plan of office management 


This 


sound manual 


shows how through functional equipment, 


unitized operations, 


better environment and workable standards, vastly improved ofhce facilities may be 


established and the ofhce operator aided in doing more and better work. 


Illustrated 


with text, diagrams and case histories, the “Stricker Plan” brings forward an entirely 
new, tested method, revolutionary in its simplicity, for doing the many paper work jobs. 


Seven Steps Toward 
Simplified Office Procedures 


The 


is immediately 


of office 


in w 
cent 


Now, 


plan 
fully 


Just 
Out! 


> put your 


efficiency, 


Stricker Plan is so simple that it 
adaptable to all varieties 
paper work; the Stricker Plan 
sound that its use at the Nela Park 
Electric actually 
1 average saving of 27 per cent 
wk time and a reduction of 41 per 
in paper needs. 


f General 


for the first time, you can get the 
im its entirety and the 
illustrated, clearly described 
assembly-line speed 


use seven, 
steps 
office on 


Days 


By A. H. STRICKER 


Management Consultant to the House Civil Service In- 


vestigating Committee, Washington, D Formerly 
Manager, Statistical Depattment, General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park. 


150 pages, 5 x 734, 23 illustrations, 
7 tables, $1.75 


Even though your office is operating on a _ relatively 
efficient basis, the application of the plan outlined in this 
book can save an average of one-third of the paper used 
and permit the reassignment of as much as 25 percent 


of clerical time. 
. McGRAW-HILL 
EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Send me Stricker’s SEVEN STEPS TOWARD SIMPLIFIED 
OFFICE PROCEDURES for 10 days’ examination on ap 


proval. In 10 days I will send $1.75 plus few cents postage, 
wv return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
BD ano nn0cdestgs GeSSbes nse dbase Ged 

Address 

City and State 


Position ° Trerrrer yt 
Company . BW, 1-8-44 


| veloped in 


| 
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Insurance Idea 


Group plan for Michigan 
manufacturers is strictly new in 
mass coverage and attracts wide 
interest in other states. 

Mass life insurance coverage as de. 


group underwrit 
moved into a new and highly special 


| field in Michigan, with the insuring o 


employees of member companies of 
the Michigan Manufacturers Assn 

elt's Definitely New—Expansion of 
group life policies to include nbers 
of companies rather than onc def. 


nitely new. It offers notable advantages 
over orthodox group insurance, particu. 
larly in the higher amounts of individ. 


ual coverage available and the spread 
of mortality experience. 

Proof of the pudding lies in the 

Michigan eating. More than half of 
the some 1,500 firms m the Michigan 
Manufacturers Assn. are participating, 
and total coverage runs near $1(),000- 
000. The insurance is limited to ex. 
ecutive and supervisory employees, a 
class of workers that often complains 
of inadequate coverage in many group 
plans, but this restriction may be in- 
terpreted rather broadly. 
e Plan May Spread—Interest in the pro- 
gram has spread widely, and 35 other 
state associations of manufacturers are 
considering similar steps. 

Behind the start of the Michigan 
program last Summer were four vears 
of groundwork by Albert FE. Jones, 
Detroit insurance man. In developing 
the new type of coverage, Jones had t 
shape a program which would meet th 
strict requirements of top insurance 
companies, had to seek changes in state 
insurance law, and had to produce an 
insurance package that a state associa 
tion would have interest in sponsoring 
e@ Individual Problems—Even with 4 
formula developed in Michigan, su 
cessful operation from the insurance 
company standpoint requires fairly 
broad coverage and expert supervision 
Each case as it develops is turning up 
individual requirements; the backlog of 
Jones’ experience in the new field 1s 
bringing him and his Industrial Assn 
Insurance Service Bureau into demand 
for consultation in other states. 

The Michigan program is underwnt 
ten by Travelers Insurance Co., which 
contracts with the Michigan association 
The plan can be basic for participat 
ing companies or supplemental to group 
programs already effective. 

e Variance in Costs—Premiums vary 
company by company, like any group 
policy. The company rate is base 1 on 
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th sides knew it was a major engage- 
heat — that second bombing mission 
gainst Schweinfurt. It was a battle be- 
ween large armies, for a crucial objec- 
ive. The Nazis massed 60% of their 
otal fighter strength in a vain effort to 
revent the Boeing Flying Fortresses 
rom getting through. 
In a period of a few hours the Forts 
nvaded German-held Europe to a depth 
t 500 miles, sacked and crippled one of 
er most vital industries. They did it in 
aylight and they did it with precision. 
They moved in on a city of 50,000 
l ple and destroyed the part of it that 

ontributed to the enemy's ability to 
wage war. When that part of it was a 
heap of twisted girders and pulverized 


ichweinfurt Story 


. Bt 

L el ES 
Pied tl ba WM es 
Pit ea th ete ee 


machinery, they handed it back, 
pletely useless, to the Germans 


com- 


This is the task for which the Boeing 
Flying Fortress was designed: precision 
destruction by daylight, in areas where 
the going is toughest. 

It is not an easy task. The Germans 
tried it in the Battle of Britain, and gave 
it up as too costly when 185 of their own 
planes were shot down in a single day. 

The Fortress is engineered to perform 
superbly at altitudes of more than 7% 
miles; it bristles with effective Ecepow eT; 
and it can absorb such punishment, and 
still keep flying, that the Germans have 
even devised special rocket-gun fighters 


Official U. S. ps Air Pi pn of the second Schweinfurt 
roid. Dotted rules and letters indicate heavily bombed target oreas 


in the vain attempt to drive it from 
their skies. 

Fortresses are lost, of course . . . some 
times many of them on a single mission. 
3ut a recent check shows that over a 
12-month pcriod, an average of more 
than 95% of them have returned from 
each attack. Their stout-hearted and 
superbly trained crews have never yet 
been turned back from their objectives 
by enemy opposition! 

. . _ 

To produce a plane like the Fortress re 
quires unusual qualities of research, design, 
engineering and manufacture. You can ex 
pect these same qualities in the peoumee 
tomorrow, knowing that any product “Built 
by Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW 8-29 SUPER BOMBER e¢ THE STRATOLINER e TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE = NG 


— 
NEW FORMULA TO EMERGE FROM STEEL ROW 


It is being taken for granted that 
1944's critical labor dispiite—deciding 
how far the unions’ wartime gains 
will go—will develop out of the nego- 
tiations now in progress between 
C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers of 
America and some 500 firms with 
which it has contracts expiring soon. 
@ Demanding 17¢—Covering around 
790,000 employees, these contracts 
were written to conform with the 
terms of the National War Labor 
Board's Little Steel formula. All of 
them provide hourly rates of pay ex- 
actly 15% above the wage level of 
Jan. 1, 1941. The union is demand- 
ing that these scales go up a flat 17¢, 
which comes to approximately a 15% 
advance over the $1.06 an hour that 
is the industry's average wage. 

The steel companies not only are 
unwilling to grant this increase, but 
also are practically unanimous in op- 
posing other important demands 
which the union is making. These 
include such patently postwar consid- 
erations as severance pay allowances, 
a guaranteed work-week and/or an- 
nual wages, a two-year contract, and 
industry-wide collective bargaining. 

@ New Formula—lhe terms on 
which the disagreements eventually 
will be settled will be the yardstick 
for settling the growing number of 
disputes over comparable demands 
which are being advanced by organ- 
ized labor along the industrial front. 

This week union representatives 
are meeting with managements of all 
the basic steel companies with which 


Spotlighted in steel’s labor contract negotiations is 
the parley between U.S. Steel and the United Steel- 
workers. The principals are (left to right) Philip Mur- 


they have established contractual re- 
lations. But it is expected that this 
phase of the proceedings will not last 
long. Concentrating on the parley 
with the U.S. Steel Corp.—to which 
the union sent its president, Philip 
Murray, and its chief counsel, Lee 
Pressman—the Steelworkers hoped to 
write a model contract covering 
everything but wages. The union 
wanted to take such an uncompleted 
document to NWLB for approval, 
let the board decide the wage ques- 
tion, then move to have the complete 
contract extended to the other steel 
producers. 

e Strategy Revised—The union 
found, however, that Big Steel and 
the other firms it talked with had lit- 
tle disposition to discuss subsidiary 
matters while the 17¢ demand was 
unresolved. Hence, strategy has been 
revised. The union now plans to keep 
the negotiations going only until it 
has assembled the voluminous data it 
plans to use in presenting its case to 
NWLB. When it has wrapped that 
up, it will declare that the negotia- 
tions have come to a dead end, would 
be protracted fruitlessly, and, there- 
fore, NWLB should take over. 

And the dispute will go before the 
board in the form the union wants. 
This is practically certain to be not a 
single U. S. Steel case or a series of 
separate cases for each firm, but a 


“consolidated” case, lumping together 


the so-called integrated and semi-in 
tegrated steel companies which the 
union has under contract. 


This group, and the approx 
number of employees, are: 


Alan Wood 
Allegheny-Ludlum 
American Locomotive 
Andrews 

Babcock & Wilcox 
Barium Stainless 
Bethlehem 

Braeburn Alloy 

A. M. Byers 
Carpenter 

Central Iron 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Connors 

Continental 
Copperweld 

Crucible . 

Erie Forge 

Erie Forge & Steel 
Follansbee 

Great Lakes 
Harrisburg 
Heppenstall 

Inland 

Jessop .. 

Jones & Laughlin 
Joslyn Mfg 

Judson 

Latrobe Electric 
Lukens 

Northwest Steel Rolling 
Northwestern Steel & Wire . 
Pittsburgh 

Republic 

John A. Roebling 
Rotary Electric 
Sharon 

Simonds Saw & Steel 
Standard Steel Works 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Union Electric 

U. S. Steel subsidiaries 
Universal-Cyclops 
Vanadium-Alloys 
Wheeling 

Wickwire Bros 
Wickwire Spencer 
Youngstown Sheet 


ray, C.1.O. chief, Benjamin F. Fairless, U.S. Steel pres 
ident, Lee Pressman, C.I.O. general counsel, and John 
A. Stephens, U.S. Steel vice-president. 


i 
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« amounts of insurance, ages of in- 
wed cmployees, and the insurance 
»mpany’s premiums. The average in 
be Michigan experience has _ beer: 
ound $15 per $1,000 per year. 
A big advantage of the association 
oup idea, however, is that mortality 
nerience is spread over all the member 
incerns, thereby eliminating premium 
nalty for companies whose mortality 
perience may be unsatisfactory from 
hme to time. 
Premiums paid for group insurance 
re a deductible tax item, and about 
)% of the Michigan companies par- 
icipating are paying the entire insur- 
nce bill for their employees. Others | 
secify employee participation ranging 
p toa maximum of 60 cents per month 
ner $1,000. 
Up to $10,000—Limited to executive 
und supervisory employees, the insur- | 
ince is sold to men or women, without 
medical examination. They can buy 
up to $10,000 in coverage, as com- | 
ared with maximums of $3,000 to | 
$5,000 on many group policies. 
Policies are in five set amounts, based 
on income: 


Amount of 


Annual Salary Insurance 
ae FS es ee $ 1,500 
ei Yee $ 2,500 
4) 2 Se es rr $ 5,000 
§ 7,500 to $10,000............ $ 7,500 
ee $10,000 


e Mutual Advantages—The Jones form- 
ula is built on three fundamental 
reasons for existence, one for each of 
the interested parties: 

For employees, it becomes a means 
of increasing personal protection at low 
cost. Like most group policies, the in- 
surance is convertible into individual 
life policies. 

For employers, the program is a 
means of welding employee relation- 
ships, increasing company loyalty, and 
proving corporate interest in the men 
and women on their salary lists. 

For a state association, the plan offers 
the advantages of maintaining member- 
chip, particularly by small companies 
which are apt to backslide and which, 
because of the broad mortality experi- 
ence, are important beneficiaries of the 
idea. 

State Law Revised—Inauguration of 
the plan in Michigan required amend- 
ment of state law qualifying only labor 
unions and teacher associations as all- 
over groups eligible for group policies. 
Michigan’s legislature extended that eli- 


1S THERE QueFRt IN YOUR PLANT 
THAT'S A “WALLFLOWER’ ? 


gibility to industrial associations of state- 
wide membership in existence more 
than ten years. Legislative changes 


will be necessary in many other states— | 


some of which do not now authorize 


group insurance at all—before they can | 


establish similar programs. 
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AS one difficult part become chroni- 


cally “unpopular” in your produc. 


tion line? Do excessive rejections of cer- 


tain parts lower the standards of produc- 


tion on other related parts? When V-Day 


comes, will that troublesome or hard-to- 


get part hinder your progress? 


Contact KAYDON 


To make the most of opportunities off- 


ered by the new, lighter, stronger met- 


als and plastics ...to eliminate current 


problems in war production, or to re- 


lease capacity for postwar product plan- 


ning ... delegate your difficult parts to 


ewe KAYDUN 


Kaydon. Here you will find engineering 
resourcefulness fortified by unusual pre- 
cision experience . .. to assure maximum 
production per manhour, and lower costs, 


on difficult parts. Phone, write or wire . . . 


For excellence in production 
of extremely precise, unusually 
large ball and roller bearings. 


ENGINEERING 


CORP. 


Me CRACKEN STREET - 


MUSKEGON, 


MICH. 


A PLACE OF PEACE 


No more peaceful region exists today than the quiet Virginia valley 
of which The Homestead is the center. 


It is kept so deliberately, because The Homestead’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the war effort is as a haven of peace where American leaders 
can quickly restore the strength they have spent in all-out war activities. 


A week or more at The Homestead this winter, when the Homestead 
Spa is at its best, will surely help you regain peak condition to meet 
the difficult days which are still to come. 

The Homestead is just overnight from you by train on the 


Cc. & O. Lines. 
rates, efc.. 


Open the year round. For booklets, 


address The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
or our New York office in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


The HOMESTEAD 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


a 


‘Michigan's Peak 


Employment _high-wate 


mark may have been hit already 
despite WMC's prediction of 6%, 


increase by May. 


Employment in Michigan | 


peak. Payroll increases forecas: 

War Manpower Commission «tat 
fice for next May are project ' 
more than 70,000 workers, about / 
of today’s total. If further tha 


come, the 
1,116,951 in 
ber may be 


employment agg! ¢ of 
700 key firms last Nover 
the high- water le 


industrial leaders believe. 

@ Projected Needs Decline—'| sate 
lites of Detroit’s industry, | 
Pontiac, already are past their peak 
WMC figures indicate. In Noycinber 


they employed 70,026 and 32,216 \ 
ers, respectively. Next May th 
jections call for 66,514 and 31. 


ese where employment 1 


PRESS 


Have you an 
idea or invention 


in electro-mechanics which 
you think will aid the war ef- 
fort, or which has peace-time 
application? We'll be glad to 
develop it with you on a mu- 
tually satisfactory basis. 

We are planning to add 5 
or 6 products to our post-war 
line. If you have a product or 
idea which you believe would 
fit in with our activities, write 
Mr. W. E. Ditmars, our Presi- 

‘dent, in complete detail. We 
will consider any practical 
arrangement. 


Orders to PT boats going into action . . . commands 
given to troops in the field . . . vital messages flashed 
to planes in combat ... That’s the kind of talk that’s 
winning the war ... Our job is to supply the equipment 
for land, sea and air which makes this rapid communi- 
cation possible. And we’re putting into this job all that 
we've learned and the skill developed in more than 
a half century’s experience in electro-mechanics. 

Radio and Electronics are, therefore, no strangers to 
us. And when Victory is won, we will be ready to adapt 
these and other electro-mechanical devices to the needs 
of your product. Equipped as we are to manufacture 
with rare efficiency, as well as to originate and design, 
you can look to us as an economical and dependable 
source of supply. 


We will be glad to work with you NOW in 
the development of your postawvar products. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of telephone pay 
Stations since 1891 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORE 


one ;To bre 
50 higher than peacetime lated 
had 721,136 workers on the oman 
Dhevewiies. 202,461 of them y three | 
That city’s +72 reporting plants exp ploym 
requirements of 770,992 next \ay- Ito cea 
an increase of about 50,000, of w1 oainls' 
35,000 are expected to be women Of) 
@ Fear of Cutbacks—Private o pm 
running contrary to WMC findings j presid 
partially based on fear of new, wntor Heade 
| scen cutbacks. During the last q Chief 
of 1943, such cutbacks held Detroit « preme 
ployment at an almost invisible i ae 
rate, much below projections. S yee, 
experience may lie ahead, thes chief, 
believe, though companies cou for tl 
figure them into the projection can b 
filed with WMC. unio! 
Vhis feeling is heightened by the f but t 
that about half Detroit’s munition 
is im ordnance production, — rapi regan 
shrinking in many categories. Cut! po 
have been particularly notable recent the | 
in this sphere, although they have « Stacy 
tended into the engine portion of t us 
aircraft field as well (BW—Dec.] 14: » 
p16). Cle 
Another factor in this  situati —_ 
the achieving of added efficiency ii ited 
programs, as exemplified at Ford g Micl 
bomber plant, Willow Run (B\\ “we 
| Jan.1’44,p80). decli 
| @ Civilian Goods Angle—Thes« se 
points are contradicted, however, by | + ie 


ward L. Cushman, acting state dir 
for WMC. He pointed to the nec: 
many types of civilian goods and 

cated that manpower and materia 


| 

sources unneeded by war indust effc 
would be utilized to the utmost to | pla 
. . Jia 

vide essential civilian requirement tut 
aA 

An important population trend 

busi 
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PRESSURE GROUP 


To break a smoldering deadlock—the 
refusal of 16 southern rail carriers and 
three unions to bow to the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee’s order 
to cease employment discrimination 
gainst Negroes (BW —Dec.4'43, 
»%0)—is the indirect job of a new 
presidential three-man committee. 
Headed by Walter P. Stacy (above), 
Chief Justice of North Carolina’s Su- 
preme Court, the committee is not 
to supersede Malcolm Ross, FEPC 
chief, but will explore the situation 
for the President. No direct action 
can be taken against the roads or the 
unions to force nondiscrimination, 
but the creation of the committee is 
regarded as another uncomfortable 
pressure tactic against them to keep 
the issue alive. Serving with Judge 
Stacy will be Judge William H. Holly, 
U. S. District Court, Chicago, and 
Cleveland’s Mayor Frank J. Lausche. 


cited by Cushman. Immigration to 
Michigan rose to its peak last Septem- 
ber. Since then the incoming rate has 
declined, while the pace of out-migrants 
increased steadily last fall, even though 
it is still 25% behind the inflow rate. 


OFFICE WORKERS REGROUPED 


[he job classification system put into 
effect last year in Southern California 
plants of six leading aircraft manufac- 
turers (BW —Dec.11'43,p94) is now be- 
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MULTIPLE-SPINDLE 


“Match the machine to the job” is the latest 
basic development in production engineering 


DRILL PRESSES 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 
Maximum Distance, table to 
26” 


chucks 
Columns to Center of 


Spindles 7y,” 


Spindle Travel 
Overall 

x 791,” high 
Net Wt. les 


AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS 


Bendix Radio Corporation 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Boeing Aircraft Company 
Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Brunswick Balke 
Collendor Company 
Bulova Watch Company 
Cannon Manufacturing 
Corporation Division 
Carboloy Company, Inc. 
Carnegie-Illinois Stecl 
Corporation 
Catalin Corporation 
Celanese Corporation 
of America 
Central Barge Company 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chase Brass and Copper 
Company 
Chrysler Corporation 


* 


LATHES 


58” x 314%,” 
s motors 1040 Ib. 


MILLING MACHINES 


The strategy involved is to use big machines 
for big jobs only — and call on modern, com- 
pact Atlas precision tools for small parts pro- 
duction, so capacities of the larger machines 


will not be wasted. 


Until a very few years azo, precision machin- 
ing meant using heavy tools costing thousands 
of dollars. Today Atlas tools are doing out- 
standing precision work in thousands of war 
plants — and their cost, even batteries of them, 
is measured in only Hundreds of dollars! 


Atlas Multiple Spindle Drill Presses, for 
example, are handling series of drilling and 
tapping operations with accuracy and speed 
under the toughest production conditions. 
“Match the machine to the job” with Atlas 
tools. Include them in your post-war planning. 
Send for complete details and the 
name of our nearest distributor 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 


185 N. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO 13D, MICH 
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No. 1 Reason for 


Buell’s High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, Long Life 


Under the principles of dust collection 
established by van Tongeren, the pat- 
ented “shave-off,” found only in Buell 
Dust Recovery Systems, increases dust 
recovery by utilizing the double eddy 
current (present in all cyclone-type col- 
lectors) to establish a highly efficient 
collection force. (See pp. 5-9 in Buell’s 
book: “The van Tongeren System of 
Industrial Dust Recovery”. ) 


The “shave-off” thus enables Buell to 
achieve high recovery efficiency without 
resort to small-diameter cyclones—and 
Buell’s large diameters permit construc- 
tion of extra-thick steel. efficient opera- 


BUELL 
FEATURES 


SHAVE-OFF HIGH COLLECTION oe: 


tian with low centrifugal force fields, 
and consequent reduction of abrasive 
wear. These are major reasons why Buell 
Dust Recovery Systems in use three, 
four, five or more years have established 
outstanding records for trouble-free 
service and low maintenance cost. 

Any engineer will find convincing 
substantiation for these claims in Buell’s 
factual, 28-page book mentioned above. 
You may obtain a copy by writing for 
Bulletin G-842. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


LARGE DIAMETERS EFFICIENCY nee ttcoveay 
oe EXTRA-THICK METAL LESS FAN BLADE WEAR LOW MAINTENANCE 
LARGE OUTLETS LOW DRAFT LOSS LOW OPERATING 
INNER WELDS LOW POWER cost 
ue GROUND SMOOTH CONSUMPTION Lone LIFE 

CORRECTLY DESIGNED HIGH TEMPERATURE 

HOPPERS RESISTANCE NO CLOGGING 
SPLIT-pUCT “UNLIMITED CAPACITY 

MANIFOLDS NO MOVING PARTS 

FREE DUST FLOW 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


ing extended to cover office 
| nical workers in midwestern 
| three of the companies—Do 
craft Co., North American iat 
Inc., and Consolidated Vultcc 4j;., 
Corp.—and in the Higgins Air :f¢ , 
[he new system cludes 
grades with 125 job titles. R 
tions will bring larger pay cl 


high proportion of the wi 
workers. On a plant average, 


range from 1.6¢ to 9.2¢ an 
bring office and technical wor 
in line with rates paid product 
ers. 

The National War Labor B 
approved the system, subject to 
of the Director of Economic § 
tion on wage increases. 


REGIONAL WAGES UPHELD 


Regional pay levels rather than | 
dustry competition should be thi ba 
for determining equitable wage sca 
National War Labor Board ha 
in a case involving three Spokar 
(Wash.) match companies. 

When the West Coast Lumber ( 
mission ordered Universal Match Cor 
Ohio Match Co., and Diamond \at 
Co., to grant their workers a 1 (e¢-per- 
hour general wage increase and to xt 
a 75¢-per-hour minimum, Diamond 
appealed on the basis that labor 1 
tions in the entire industry would 
upset. Wage rates in the Pacific Nort 
west are higher than in other ara 
where match blocks are processed int 
matches. 

In NWLB’s denial of the appea 
Wayne L. Morse—public member wh 
comes from the Northwest— pointe< lo it 
that since Diamond had “seen fit” t 
produce its product in Washington and 
“to draw upon the labor pool” of the 
Northwest, acceptance of the pay sca 
proposed by the company would “fost 
low wage rates” on the citizens of the 
area. 


DRAFT BONUS IS OPTIONAL 


lhe National War Labor Board ha 
afhrmed that it is a prerogative of man 
agement to decide luther an employee 
is entitled to a bonus on entering mili 
| tary service. The board reversed 
Chicago regional board decision grant 
ing employees of the New Indiana 
Chair Co., Jasper, Ind., a week’s pay 01 
entering service. The company, whic 
has 100 workers represented by the 
C.1.O. United Furniture Worke: 
appealed the decision. 

Instead, the national board directe 
the company to give employees going 
into service any accrued vacation, an 
to credit the period of military s¢ 
to their seniority record. 
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Rails’ Pay Outlook 


Pending boosts could add 
as much as $375,000,000 to 


annual wage outlay, but a large 
part would be offset by taxes. 


Prospective settlement of the railroad 
wage dispute (page 16) still holds top- 
flight news position in the financial com- 
munity because of the effect it will have 
on incomes of the carriers. Yet analysts 
yen't too pessimistic, because increased 
pay will come out of the tax bill to a 
major degree, and even a noticeable de- 
cline from the peak of war trafhie would 
probably find the railways’ carning 
power still pretty substantial in 1944. 

@ $108,000,000 More— hose who have 
followed the situation carefully expect 
the 9¢-an-hour (4¢ added to the basic 
rite and 5¢ more in lieu of overtime) 
plus one week of vacation to be accepted 
by all of the operating unions. ‘The pay 
raise, it is figured, would add about 
$90,000,000 annually to the payrolls of 
Class 1 carriers, while the vacation pro- 
vision is expected to cost $18,000,000. 

How much additional pay the non- 
operating unions will succeed in getting 
is still problematical. Originally, the 
Emergency Board awarded them a 
straight 8¢ hourly raise in early 1943 
only to see Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Fred M. Vinson come along and 
overrule the decision. 
ePresent Disagreement—A second 
Emergency Board then suggested a 4¢ 
to 10¢ hourly rise on a sliding scale, 
retroactive to Feb. 1, 1943, with the 
largest increases going to those in the 
lower brackets. ‘This compromise was 
first scornfully treated by the unions, 
but later was accepted by the workers 
and was also agreed to by Vinson and 
the roads. 

As a result, when the nonoperating 
brotherhoods rescinded their strike call 
last month, they promptly told the Pres- 
ident they considered the matter of 
hourly wage scales a closed issue now. 
The only thing they felt was left for arbi- 
tration was the question of overtime 
pay. Both the President and the rail- 
roads, however, have been adamant in 
their insistence that hourly wages and 

overtime must now be considered as one 
subject. 
¢Up by $240,000,000?—A 4¢ to 10¢ 
award to the nonoperating unions, with- 
out any overtime, it is generally be- 
lieved, would alone mean a further up- 
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However, some grant of overtime pay to 
the group is deemed inevitable 

Most statisticians, therefore, are now 

figuring on an eventual award that will 
raise average hourly scales to around the | 
9¢ approved for the operating brother- 
hoods by the President. ‘This would 
mean a further increase of about $50,- | 
000,000 in wage costs since it is figured | 
that cach cent-an-hour raise to non- | 
operating workers increases their annual | 
take by about $27,000,000. 
e@ Range of Estimates—A few rail stu- 
dents are firm in their belicf that the 
roads will be able to hold down the in- 
crease in their annual payroll costs to 
around $325,000,000. However, on the 
basis of the figures quoted, the least in- 
crease would seem to be around $350,- 
000,000, and some even think, in fact, 
that subsequent necessary raises to keep 
nonunion help happy might up the 
yearly bill $375,000,000. 

Obviously, there is no possibility that 
the roads will be able to pass on any 
part of such higher costs to patrons via 
the rate increase route, at least for some 


| 
ping of yearly payrolls by $190,000,000. | 
| 
j 


time to come. However, the Class | 


roads, as a whole, are now paying out | ° 


60% of their earnings in taxes, which 
raeans that the industry will only have 
to pear 40% of the increased wage load 
and Uncle Sam the rest. 

@ Some Will Pay Only 19° —Individual 
positions of the roads in this connection 
will be quite varied. Since many are in 
the excess-profits brackets, the net cost 
to them will be only 19% of their in- 
creased wage bill. For the few that 
are presently liable only to normal and 
surtaxes, on the other hand, net operat- 
ing income will be reduced to the ex- 


tent of 60% of the payroll rise, so the | 


poor, as usual, will suffer the most. 


It is expected that the retroactive 
nature of the rises already granted or in | 


store for the Class 1 roads will be 


sharply reflected in many November | 
and December operating statements of | 


last year since the amount involved is 
estimated at around $200,000,000, and 


through October only $103,000,000 had | 


been accrued to take care of this. As a 
result, it is now believed that this factor, 
coupled with the downtrend in earnings 
distinctly noticeable since last May 


(BW—Nov.20'43,p105), may mean a | 


1943 net income of from $825,000,000 
to $875,000,000 vs. 1942’s record-break- 
ing $960,000,000. 

@ Prospects for 1944—Authorities gazing 
further into the future think that the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Class 1 roads in 1944 are quite apt to | 


experience lower gross revenues than in 


WHEN TAXES BEFUDDLE... 


Expert 
Accountant ? 


— 


That’s easy, you say... “because expert 
accountants know all there is to know 
about tax problems.” 

And when you're faced with printing 
problems, isn’t it just as logical to call in 
the man who knows most about printing 
and papers? That man is your printer! 

Your printer’s expert counsel costs you 
nothing ... but does plenty! Especially it 
your printer comes equipped with the 
Nekoosa Bond Plan Book, the powerful 
guide to planned printing . . . to savings in 
time, money and paper. 

And speaking of paper, you'll never go 
wrong if you always specify Nekoosa Bond 
for booklets, folders and printed pieces 
as well as your business stationery. 

Remember Nekoosa Bond is pre-tested 
to assure faultless performance on the 
press and in your office. Get all the facts 
from your printer... soon! 


War makes heavy demands upon Nekoosa- 
Edwards papers... but Nekoosa Business 
Papers still remain fops in quality ! 


1T PAYS TO PLAN with 


YOUR PRINTER 


Netoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA.- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


wanted—pattern work 
e OLDEST FSTABLISHED pattern and ma 


chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inec., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


products wanted 
© INVENTORS—ENTERPRISING CONCERN 
Wants postwar products; extremely well set 
up, equipped shop; can manufacture, finance, 
handle sales. Write Box 366. 


distributors and merchandisers 

* WE HAVE THE ANSWER to your present 
and postwar distribution problems in West 
ern ew York We are Distributors and 
Merchandisers whose advertising and ‘‘that 
something new” in promotion ideas have only 
one object—-To Sell Your Merchandise. 
Wholesale Service Company, 465 Eggert Rd., 
Buffalo 15, N.Y 


“clues” information 
“clues” ade are published as space 
within two oF three 
“publication tasucs, 


is available, usually 
weeks of receipt Closing date on 
Thursday of preceding week Rate 


50 conta a word; $2.50 per line Minimum $5 Bor 
number counts as 2 words Address replies: c/o Business 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Week, 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Graduate Engineer with 20 years’ executive, sales 
and factory management experience with manu- 
facturer of mechanical and electrical products, 
interested in representing or joining established 
concern in New York City area. Present salary 
$6500. 

RA-367, 
i2nd St., 


Business Week 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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While 1943, perhaps, didn’t prove the 

most prosperous year that brokers have 
experienced since 1929 (to many still the 
Street’s prosperity yardstick), trading in 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
produced volume not to be sneezed at. 
Almost 279,000,000 shares changed 
hands on the Big Board in 1943, com- 
pared with less than 126,000,000 in 
1942, and the turnover was the largest 
since 1938. 
@ Bonds Active, Too—Morcover, bond 
dealings on the exchange ran above 
$3,250,000,000 and reached a higher 
total than the bond-crowd on the floor 
had enjoyed since 1936. Also, the New 
York Curb Exchange experienced its best 
year since 1937. 

Undoubtedly most brokers did make 

money in 1943, and, unlike some fairly 
recent years, it wasn’t necessary for many 
to dip into capital to keep going. How- 
ever, it’s likely their income was not as 
large in relation to volume as appears 
indicated, since the average price of the 
20 most active stocks ran under $15 at 
their highs, around $8 at the lows, and 
was only $11.62 on Dec. 31. 
@ Some Sharp Breaks—The stock market 
last year did experience some very sharp 
price breaks at times. Also, the Musso- 
lini rollback of prices in July at least 
temporarily halted the bull market which 
had started in the spring of 1942. 

However, traders and investors prob- 
ably didn’t do too badly in 1943. Stand- 
ard & Poor’s daily stock price index rose 
some 30% by July to the best levels 
since May, 1940, and despite the subse- 
quent downward price trend closed the 
year showing a gain of around 19%. 

While copper, shipbuilding, and _air- 


THE MARKETS 


craft stocks may have shown 1% ¢ 

price losses in 1943, other 

mainly the “peace stocks,” res 
even better gains than the aver it 
question. Department store stock.. fo; 
example, were up 59% at the 
close, liquor shares 55% higher, 1 
47%, amusements 41%, rail equip 
35%, and farm machinery 28%. 

© Hot and Cold—In the closing w f 
1943, investor sentiment blew hot 
cold by turns as the market expen 
its sharpest setback in a month and | 
the largest daily price advance in six 
wecks. 

Thus far in 1944, both prices an 
daily volume have been rising at te 
a sharp pace. Nevertheless, in a number 
of Wall Street quarters quite a }ittle 
bearishness over the market’s near-term 
outlook is being evidenced, and rc 
relatively little price fluctuation is an- 
ticipated pending the clarification of a 
number of matters, such as current labor 
troubles, the prospective second front, 
and the new war loan drive. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 117.1 114.1) 112.9 100.1 
Railroad 36.0 34.7 34.6 5 
Utility 50.4 48.6 48.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...119.7. 119.3 119.4 115.9 
Railroad ...102.8 102.3 100.9 87.7 
Utility 115.4 115.3 115.0 110) 
U. S. Govt..112.1 112.1 112.2 109.6 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 


for government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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p43, particularly if Germany should 
jlapse carly this year, while operating 
bts will rise due to factors other than | 
es. Consequently, a rather sharp | 
i) in net from war levels would not 
prise them, though they now antici- 
te that results should still compare 
~ favorably with the $500,000,000 
Fact income reported in 1941, a good 


i] year 


OLC Collects 


About 15% of borrowers 
wuidated mortgages during 
ear ended Oct. 31; many others 
vay off in advance. 


Proponents of swifter liquidation of 
1c Home Owners’ Loan Corp. (BW— | 
ug.21'43,p42) will study closely the | 
JOLC report just issued by John H. | 
shey, Commissioner of the Federal | 
jome Loan Bank Administration. 

Many Pay Off in Full—In the twelve 
months ended Oct. 31, 1943, about 
6.000, or almost 15%, of HOLC’s 


wortgages were paid off in full. ‘Total 
cpayments of principal by borrowers, 
plus down payments and cash sales of 
properties, amounted to $309,000,000 
or this period, about $51,000,000 more 
han in the preceding twelve months. 
HOLC’s total cumulative investment 
n loans and properties since its in- 
eption in 1933 had dropped 57% 
from $3,486,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
ip to Oct. 31, compared with a 52% 
eduction up to May 31, 1943. 


through Oct. 31, HOLC reported sales 
of 17,191 properties, or some 50% of 
the total it owned a year earlier, plus 
subsequent acquisitions. As a result, over 
91% of the cumulative total of 196,33 

houses the corporation has taken over 
‘ince its organization already have been 
disposed of, and pending their eventual 
ale, rental income is being received 


held. 


ae making monthly payments above 
the contracted rates. 

*Others in Trouble—Nevertheless, 
many of the 250,000 borrowers with 
extended mortgages (Congress in 1939 
authorized extension from 15 years to 
25 years) still are having trouble keep- 
ing up their interest payments and re- 
ducing their loans. These reduced pay- 
ments have somewhat retarded the li- 
guidation rate. 


* Expenses Drop Sharply—HOLC assets 
on Oct. 31 included 565,385 mortgages 
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eIncome From Rentals—In the year | 


from over 90% of the properties still | 


A large section of the 707,272 bor- | 
rowers still on HOLC books are meeting | 
their payments promptly. Some 96,000 | 


Guarded 
against 
costly failures 


4 


Headstock of Sidney Lathe. Numerals | and 
2 point to center bearings; other arrous 
indicate 14 Ampco bushings in the gears. 


... with bushings and center bearings of 
wear-resisting Ampco Metal .. . 


| = 
O( ahh 
.. » Where a spark means 


DANGER 
industry relies on Ampco 
Non-Sparking Safety Tools 


Standard safety equipment in 
ordnance plants, oil refiner- 
ies, mines, on ships at sea. 
Tested and approved by in- 
surance laboratories, often 
required to earn lowest in- 
surance rates. Equip with 
Ampco. Over 400 standard 
tools — or “specials” when 
needed, Write today for 
Ampco Safety Tool 
Catalog. 


| 
Feo? 


The Metal without an Equal 


When you buy machine tools or other 
heavy equipment, it pays to look for 
parts of Ampco—the metal that stands 
up and gives several times the life of 
ordinary bronzes. Used by over 90 
leading machine tool manufacturers. 

Ampco is not an ordinary alloy, but 
a special metal produced by an engi- 
neering and research staff of metallur- 
gical specialists under strict laboratory 
control, and applied with the coopera- 
tion of the national organization of 
Ampco Field Engineers. The range of 
Ampco grades provides unusual com- 
binations of physical “ erties to re- 
sist wear, corrosion, shock, etc. 

Send for bulletins which will aid 
you as a buyer and user of machinery 
— or let us help you specifically with 
your design problems, Write today. 

For replacements 

When you experience the failure of bronze 
parts—perhaps installed years before Ampco 
became widely known — replace them with 
Ampco. Ask nearest Ampco Field Engineer 
for suggested procedure and Ampco Metal 
stock list to meet the specific needs of your 
Maintenance Department. 

Ampco Metallurgical Specialties 
Ampco Metal (a special alloy of the alu- 
minum bronze class) .. . Ampcoloy (gen- 
eral industrial bronzes) . . . Special Custom 
Copper-base Alloys. 

2 


. o 

Sand Castings . . . Centrifugal Castings . . . 
Extruded Products . . . Precision Machining 
... Ampco-Trode (coated aluminum bronze 
welding electrode) . . . Ampco Non-Spark- 
ing Safety Tools. 


Tear out and mail coupon today 


FP OCSSSCCSSSSSSSSES8846860800882SH 


8 AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. BW-2 US" 
§ Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


7 

’ 

® Please send File 41— Engineering Data Sheets 4 
Ampco Safety Tool Catalog ' 

Information on Maintenance Uses 5 
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PHOTO LIBBY -OWENS~- FORD 


That's a big bomber nose in the corrugated box. It’s a mighty 
important piece of war goods, and its safe delivery stresses the vital role, 
war-time packaging is playing. Yes, on the unbroken chain of production, 
packaging and safe arrival depends the welfare of our armed forces. 


Techniques developed in the engi- 


neering of war-time packages, that 


carry every type of war supplies to 


world-wide destinations, are carefully TELLS HOW 
studied by H & D Package Engineers TO SPECIFY 
so that every possible packaging im- 

ak en, hs CORRUGATED 
provement will be in readiness for 
your post-war requirements. BOXES 


Tomorrow's shipments will profit 


by today’s packaging developments. Information on shipment size, 
Now is the time to plan post-war pack- weight, value, packaging, sealing, 


handling, and a question chart to 
easily determine the proper corru- 
rugated boxes, designed by the author- gated box to use, are clearly out- 
lined in the H & D “‘Little Packaging , 
Library" booklet, ‘‘How To Specify 
shipshape, undamaged deliveries. Let Corrugated Boxes.” It should prove 
of real value to all shippers. 

This booklet as well as the 7 


aging. Rugged, dependable H & D cor- 
ity on packaging, are the answer to 


H & D Package Engineers help you 


| turned it into one of the nation 


with your plans for post-war packages others that comprise the H & D 
that protect and promote the product. “Little Packaging Library” can be 
had by writing The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company. Executive Offices, 
IF YOU CAN'T BUY TWO WAR 4461 Decatur Street, Sandusky, O. 
BONDS PER MONTH ...BUY ONE! COPYRIGHT 1944-THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


For posticar packaging .. ¢eller see 


HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING . . . CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 
FACTORIES in Baltimore e@ Boston e Buffalo e Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis © Sandusky ® Toronto 


on which $997,970,000 was 

ances of $370,447,000 due { 

| 887 house purchasers, and t 

| properties still owned, with { ;; 
talized value of $129,000.00 An: 
expenses of the corporation 

ning at $10,000,000, compaicd 
an earlier record high of « + 
000,000. 


New Issues Active 


Despite war bond campaign 
which will interrupt offerings 
many flotations are scheduled 
in January and February. 


First on the list of the offerings to by 
made on the new issues market of |944 
turned out to be 380,000 shares of coy 
mon stock of the Rochester ‘l’elephory 
Corp. which were sold at a | 
$15.375 a share on Jan. 2 by a syndicat 
headed by the First of Boston Corp 
@ “Independent” Created—No jew §. 
| nancing by the company was i1 

the offering representing sal 
public of shares bought from Rocheste 
interests who had acquired them in « 
change for second preferred stock the 
had previously purchased from on 
the Bell System members, New Yor 
l'elephone Co., in a deal whic! 
pletely removed Rochester ‘Telep! 
from the list of Bell compan 


| 


“independents.” 

As a result of the approval 
llorida Power & Light’s refinancing p 
by the Securities & Exchange Ci 
sion last week, that company ha 


| for bids to be submitted on Jan. | 


ering the sale of $45,000,000 of n 


| gage bonds and $10,000,000 new deb 
| tures. Syndicates headed by the First 


of Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. are expected to enter bids for t! 
issues, and public offering before the 
Fourth War Loan drive brings the cor 
porate market to a standstill on Jan 
seems assured. 
e Others Due Soon—Public offering 
too, will likely be seen this weck ¢ 
that part of the new 101,389 shares of 
Standard Oil of Ohio 44% preferred 
stock which is not taken by stockholders 
who have first crack at it up to Jan 
Also, similiar stockholder rights in 
case of 155,830 shares of a new West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper 44% preferred 
stock issue expire on Jan. 14, so the 
underwriters of those shares may ha 
some to offer publicly before the wat 
loan drive. 

Definitely a prospect for offering quit 
soon, although probably not unt: the 
January government financing, is a nev 


+} 
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-) (00 share Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber 
ie preferred stock issue, the pro- 
eeds from which are to be used to re- 
re the 0% preferred now outstanding. 


Issucs Registered—Also already regis- | 


ered, with chances now favoring offer- 


ng in | ebruary, are $3,500,000 of Food | 


Fair Stores, Inc., 34% debentures; $3,- 
$0,000 of Elastic Stop Nut Corp. deb- 
atures, rate presently unknown; $6,- 
0.000 of Public Service of Oklahoma 


31% first mortgage bonds plus 15,000 | 


shares of 5% preferred; and 400,000 


shares of Central Illinois Electric & Gas 


Co. common. 

Financial circles, too, would not be 
surprised to see Armour & Co. embark 
on its long rumored comprehensive re- 
funding program (BW—Oct.9'43,p102) 
after the war bond drive has ended. 
This would involve the retirement of 


the $62,000,000 Armour (Del.) 4% | 
first mortgage bonds now outstanding, | 


as well as the latter’s $15,000,000 of 
fve-vear notes currently held by an in- 
wurance company group. 

e Distillery Financing—Distillers Corp.- 
HScagrams, Ltd., in addition, is already 
reported as having conversations with in- 
vestment bankers concerning the finance- 
ing on a permanent basis of the recent 
purchase of Frankfort Distilleries which 
cost that company and subsidiaries ap- 
proximately $43,000,000. Just what 
form this financing operation will take 


has not yet been announced. However, | 
it is expected that Harriman, Ripley & | 
Co., also one of the two chief under- | 
writers of the new Firestone Tire & | 
Rubber financing, will handle the public | 


offering of the new securities involved. 


Millers Expand 


New issue of debentures 
is proposed by General Mills to 
facilitate postwar enlargement 
and product diversification. 


General Mills, Inc., for some time the 
leading factor in the nation’s flour mill- 
ing industry by a wide margin and a 
substantial producer of commercial poul- 
try and livestock feeds, has been branch- 
ing out for quite a while. 

*Some of the New Lines—Since 1938, 
through Distillation Products, Inc. 
(jointly owned with Eastman Kodak 


Co.), it has been a producer of various | 


vitamin products. Also, its mechanical 
division, since the United States entered 
the war, has been a producer of such 
naval ordnance products as gunnery 
control instruments. 

General Mills, as well, has been ex- 
panding recently into the industrial 
utilization of byproducts (notably wheat 
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What Happened to Yesterday’s 
“Curbstone Dandy” 


|S gree the lampposts of a generation ago? 
Short, bulky, extremely ornate and made only 
to hold a cluster of lights in the air. 


Now look out your window at today’s street lighting 
standards. Tall, graceful, and attractive, they have 
decorative value p/us hidden strength that permits 
them to do several jobs at one time—even to support- 
ing telephone circuits and trolley span wires as well 
as large and powerful lamps. 


Behind this development is the story of Union Metal 
craftsmanship in steel fabrication. Our engineers 
created a method of tapering and fluting steel which 
not only revolutionized street lighting by achieving 
strength and flexibility without weight and bulk but 
which also brought about improved types of trans- 
mission and distribution poles, piling shells, and 
cargo ship booms and masts. 


It is our privilege at the present time to devote all 
of our facilities to the manufacture of materials helpful 
to Uncle Sam's victory effort. But when war ends, and 
America turns her energies to rebuilding the world, 
all the proven skills of our craftsmen and all the pent- 
up plans of our engineers will be translated into new 
and better products of metal helpful to you. And Union 
Metal, the world’s largest manufacturer of street light- 
ing standards, will again help to make streets and 
highways brighter and safer. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 
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| creasingly active participant in t!) y¢ 


| be placed in the $5,000,000-and-over 


starch and wheat gluten), in \udine 
their use in the sizing of paper ad te, 
| tiles. And it has also become 1m jp. 


table oil and protein and soybe Proc. 
essing fields. 

e Debentures Planned—Now it 5 pre. 
paring an even larger postwar ex» insion 
program, and this week, its prcferreg 
stockholders, to provide funds for the 
financing of such plans, were asked to 
approve the future issuance of D ti 
20,000,000 of new ten-year 24° sink. 
ing fund debentures. 

The company, which currently has 
no funded debt and has done no ney 
financing since early 1929, believes that 
the sale of only $10,000,000 of the ney 
debentures will provide sufficient funds 
to cover its present requirements. How. 
ever, thereafter it wants to be in a po- 
sition to ‘“‘take advantage of any « ppor. 
tunities—which may present themsclves 
and thus believes “it prudent that $20, 
000,000 of debentures be authorized.’ 
@ Plans Not Fully Revealed—Stockhold 
ers have not been advised as to ex actly 
what the company may have in mind 
in the way of expansion. However, Gen- 
eral Mills’ postwar plans are believed to 
involve new products as well as improve. 
ments on existing lines, and some en- 
largement of existing facilities for their 
production. 


SMALL FIRMS USE V-LOANS 


Only the bigger war production loans 
issued under Regulation V and guaran- 
teed by the War or Navy departments 
or Maritime Commission reach the 
headlines (BW —Dec.4'43,p107), and 
many have come to regard this borrow- 
ing medium as suitable for only large 
companies. 

But results of a recent analysis by the 
Federal Reserve Board of all such loans 
authorized through September, 1943, 
refute this notion. ‘The board found that 
only 19.7% of the total number of loans 
involved advances of above $500,000; 
11.8% ran in amounts over $1,000,000; 
and 2.8% were for $5,000,000 or more 
About 20.6% of the loans were in 
amounts of $25,000 or less and 51% 
did not exceed $100,000. 

It was shown that 801, or 24.7%, of 
the borrowers had assets totaling under 
$50,000, and 43.6% ran under the 
$500,000 mark. Only 25.1% reported 
resources within the $500,000-to-S5,- 
000,000 range, and 198, or 6.1%, could 


class. 

Total loans authorized under Regu- 
lation V amounted to $5,546,555,000 
on Oct. 31, 1943. Actual advances un- 
der such credits were then $1,815,162,- 
000, and $1,511,847,000 of those loans 
were guaranteed by the government. 
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